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Using  and  Interpreting 

Achievement  Test  Results 


By  FMFRY  P.  BMFSMFH 
University  of  Texas 


Aconsidfhabli:  outlay  of 

time,  effort,  and  money  is  en¬ 
tailed  in  the  widespread  use  of 
standarized  achievements  tests  in  ele¬ 
mentary  sch(K)Is.  The  extent  to  which 
this  outlay  can  be  justified  depends  up¬ 
on  the  uses  made  of  test  results  or 
scores.  What,  then,  are  some  uses  to  be 
made  of  test  results?  How  can  teachers 
use  and  interpret  obtained  test  results  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  help  pupils 
more  effectively? 

Test  results  may  Ik?  used  as  one  of 
several  means  of  detennining  progress 
made  over  a  jK?riod  of  time.  For  this 
purpose,  of  course,  tests  will  need  to 
have  been  administered  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals.  In  schools  which  have  a  regular 
testing  program,  achievement  tests  are 
usually  administered  once  each  year, 
typically  at  either  the  beginning  or  end 
of  the  school  year. 

The  typical  achievement  test  consists 
of  a  number  of  tests,  or  subtests,  for 
each  of  various  curricular  areas  (such 
as  tests  for  reading,  arithmetic,  sr>cial 
studies,  language  skills,  and  spelling) 
rather  than  being  just  one  general  test. 
One  of  tbe  scores  usually  obtained  is 
an  "average  achievement”  score,  an  av¬ 


erage  of  all  the  subtest  scores.  'Phis  aver¬ 
age  score  can  be  relatively  meaningless. 
If,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  child  should 
do  rather  well  on  some  subtests  but  has 
rather  low  scores  on  others,  the  average 
score  alone  would  give  no  indication  of 
this.  To  be  of  help  to  a  child,  a  teacher 
needs  to  know  in  which  areas  he  might 
be  strong  and  in  which  ones  he  might 
be  weak;  and  the  various  subtest  scores 
will  need  to  be  studied  to  determine 
this.  Also,  if  several  subtest  scores  are 
involved  in  an  "average”  reading,  arith¬ 
metic,  language  skills,  or  other  score, 
the  subtest  scores  involved  will  need  to 
be  examined  if  better  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  a  child’s  achievement 
in  an  area  is  to  be  obtained.  Similarly, 
possible  areas  of  strength  and  weakness 
for  a  class  may  be  revealed  by  studying 
the  average  score  of  the  class  on  each 
subtest. 

Diagnostic  Use 

VV'hile  achievement  tests  are  not 
strictly  diagnostic  tests,  they  may  be 
used  in  a  diagnostic  way,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent —  particularly  in  discovering  weak¬ 
nesses  or  needs  of  pupils  who  have  lew 
scores.  When  used  for  this  purpose,  the 
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teacher  will  need  to  study  a  child's  per¬ 
formance  on  each  item  of  a  particular 
suhtest  and  note  the  understanding's  and 
skills  involved  in  the  items  missed.  For 
example,  a  child  iiiiKht  have  answered 
correctly  most  of  the  basic  addition, 
subtraction,  and  multiplication  facts  in 
an  "Arithmetic:  Fundamental  Opera¬ 
tions”  suhtest  but  iiiiKht  have  answered 
wron^ly  most  of  the  items  involvin^  di¬ 
vision  facts.  Just  hxikin^  at  his  subtest 
score  alone  would  not  reveal  this  lack 
of  mastery  of  division  facts.  Or  it  mi^ht 
he-  discovered  that  a  child  missed  very 
few  items  involving  basic  facts  of  addi¬ 
tion,  subtraction,  etc.  hut  he  missed 
cjiiite  a  numhe-r  of  problems,  indicating 
a  |K)ssihle  weakness  in  making  func¬ 
tional  application  of  basic  numhcT  facts 
or  in  determining  what  fundamental 
o|H‘rations  (such  as  addition  or  multipli¬ 
cation)  are  involved  in  given  problem 
situations. 

Analysis  of  a  child's  performance  on 
a  reading  suhtest  might  show  very  few 
mistakes  on  items  calling  for  recall  or 
recognition  of  stated  facts  hut  most  of 
the  errors  cKcurring  on  items  which  re- 
(|uired  drawing  conclusions  or  formula¬ 
ting  main  ideas.  Indications  resulting 
from  this  typn*  of  analysis  of  perform¬ 
ance  serve  as  cues  for  further  investi¬ 
gation  with  various  individual  children. 
Further  checking  is  needed  because  the 
numlx’r  of  items  involving  each  of  a 
luimix'r  of  s|x?cific  understandings  or 
skills  is  usually  tcM)  small  to  warrant 
delinite  diagnoses  or  conclusions. 

>  Achievement  Ij^vel 

Parents  and  teachers  are  sometimes 
pu//led  hv  what  seems  to  l)e  a  discrep- 
anc  V  bcMween  a  child's  achievement  lev¬ 
el,  as  indicated  by  a  test  score,  and  the 
level  at  which  he  can  actually  perform 


in  daily  sch(xj|  activities.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  most  often  noticeable  in  the  area 
of  reading.  For  example  a  pupil  may 
have  a  fifth  grade  level  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  score;  but  the  teacher  finds  that 
in  his  daily  schex)!  work  he  is  able  to 
read  ade(|uately  materials  of  only  a 
fourth  grade,  or  lower,  level.  Hescarch 
relative  to  this  "discrepancy”  is,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  lacking;  but  there  are  seemingly 
plausible  explanations.  Many  children 
work  on  tests  with  a  high  and  intense 
degree  of  effort  and  concentration.  Tlie 
relatively  short  time  required  by  tests 
enables  a  child  to  continue  this  high 
level  effort  throughout  the  test,  or  most 
of  it.  If  children  worked  at  this  maxi¬ 
mum  level  or  peak  pitch  clay  after  day 
in  sch(X)l,  classrooms  would  probably 
be  filled  with  emotionally  exhausted  or 
worn  out  children.  Thus,  the  level  at 
which  children  can  work  successfully 
with  some  degree  of  ease  and  comfort 
Cthe  instructional  level)  may  quite  of¬ 
ten  be  lower  than  the  achievement  lev¬ 
el. 

Comparing  Pupil  Achievement  , 

A  somewhat  obvious  purpose  which 
tests  serve  is  to  compare  or  rank  pupils 
or  classes.  Quick  study  of  a  set  of  scores 
will  usually  reveal  which  children 
achieved  at  highest,  around  average, 
and  at  lowest  levels.  After  working  with 
a  class  for  a  time,  most  teachers  will 
already  have  a  fair  notion  of  relative 
rankings  of  pupils.  How’ever,  judgments 
of  teachers,  just  as  those  of  others,  are 
not  always  reliable;  and  test  results  may 
reveal  some  children  for  whom  a  teach¬ 
er’s  opinions  are  overestimates  or  un¬ 
derestimates  and  for  whom,  consequent¬ 
ly,  expectations  may  be  too  high  or  too 
low.  When  average  scores  of  classes  are 
determined,  classes  within  a  school,  or 
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schools  within  a  system,  may  be  com¬ 
pared.  However,  ranking  or  comparing 
should  not  be  the  sole,  or  even  primary, 
function  of  tests.  Test  scores  will  re¬ 
veal  achievement  status  at  the  time  a 
test  is  given;  but  to  be  helpful  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  children,  the  how  and  why  of 
individual  statuses  need  to  he  examined. 

Test  Scores 

Thus  far  in  this  paper,  a  term,  "test 
scores”,  has  been  used  without  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  there  are  various  kinds 
of  scores.  I  he  numlxT  of  items  answer¬ 
ed  correctly  on  a  test  Ohe  raw  score)  is 
a  relatively  meaningless  score.  With 
standardized  tests,  (tables  of  norms) 
which  enable  us  to  convert  raw  scores 
into  a  more  meaningful  type  of  score 
are  usually  presented  in  manuals  or 
directions  accompanying  the  test.  The 
most  meaningful  and  most  frequently 
usetl  tvpe  of  achievement  test  score  in 
elementary  sch(X)ls  is  the  urade-equiva- 
lent  score.  This  is  usually  expressed  in 
terms  of  schw)!  years  and  months.  I’or 
example,  a  grade-e<|uivalent  score  of  4.6 
would  Ik‘  read  as  the  sixth  month  of  the 
fourth  grade  and  would  mean  that  a 
child's  performance  on  a  given  test  is 
tvpical  of  children  who  are  in  the  sixth 
month  of  fourth  grade.  Age-equivaleut 
scores  arc  also  frecpiently  determined 
but  are  usually  of  less  use  to  classroom 
teachers.  Such  scores  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  years  and  months  and  indicate 
the  chronological  age  level  for  which  a 
given  test  jx-rformance  or  raw  score  is 
typical.  I’or  example,  an  age-e(|uivalent 
score  of  11-^  for  a  child  would  mean 
that  his  performance  is  typical  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  eleven  years,  three  months 
old.  Scores  may  also  lx*  expressed  in 
terms  of  pereentile  ranks,  which  indi¬ 
cate  the  rank  of  a  given  raw  scf)re  by 


telling  what  percent  of  scores  would 
typically  be  lower  than  a  given  one. 
lliis  type  of  score  is  used  widely  at  high 
school  and  college  levels  but  used  some¬ 
what  infrequently  at  elementary  levels. 

A  reference  standard  often  used,  in 
practice,  to  evaluate  a  pupil's  perform¬ 
ance  on  a  given  test  is  his  grade-place¬ 
ment  level.  If,  for  example,  he  is  in  the 
ninth  month  of  the  fourth  grade  and 
his  grade-etjuivalent  score  on  a  test  giv¬ 
en  at  that  time  is  4.9  (corresponding 
with  his  grade-placement  level),  he  is 
often  considered  to  have  met  ex|x*cta- 
tions.  If,  however,  his  score  is  somewhat 
lower  (for  example,  4.1),  he  is  often 
regardetl  as  having  fallen  below  stand¬ 
ards  or  ex|>ectations.  To  do  justice  to  a 
child  and  to  be  of  most  help  to  him, 
expc'ctations  or  standards  need  to  be 
based  upon  his  intelligence,  or  capacity, 
or  |iotential,  level.  Since  intelligence  lev¬ 
els  of  children  in  a  tvpical  class  will 
varv,  ex|X'ctations  or  standards  will  also 
varv  for  ilifferent  children.  In  the.  illus- 
stration  al)ove,  an  ex|x*clation  level  of 
4.9  ('grade-equivalent)  would  be  jiisti- 
lied,  generally,  onlv  for  those  children 
in  the  class  who  were  of  average  intelli¬ 
gence.  It  would  be  t<Ki  high  f»»r  pupils  of 
bc-low  average  intelligence  and  t(K)  low 
for  the  bright  pupils.  In  sch(K)ls  where 
children  are  grou|x*d  into  classes  ac¬ 
cording  to  intelligence,  it  is  i>ossible 
that  in  some  classes  no  child  could  reas¬ 
onably  lx*  expc-cted  to  achieve  at  grade- 
placement  level  and  that  in  other  class¬ 
es  the  ex|x*ctation  level  for  every  child 
would  be  above  his  grade-placement 
level. 

It  is  not  to  be*  inferred  that  Jichieve- 
ment  test  scores  are  infallible  or  that 
implicit  faith  can  always  he  placed  in 
the  validitv  of  scores.  Sometimes  the 
ways  in,  or  the  conditions  under,  which 
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a  pupil  works  on  a  test  are  such  that  his 
scores  are  rather  inaccurate  indications 
of  what  he  can  actually  do.  A  child 
may,  for  some  reason  lx.*  so  upset  that  he 
cannot  concentrate  upon  and  direct  his 
efforts  toward  the  demands  of  the  test. 
Because  of  repeated  failure  in  much  of 
their  schcKtl  work,  some  children  react 
to  tests  by  up  without  further 

trial  or  effort  after  meetiiiK  several  rela¬ 
tively  difficult  (for  them)  items,  or 
they  mark  items  indiscriminately.  Some 
iniKht  have  misunderst(Mxl  directions 
and,  so,  have  indicated  their  answers 
incorrectly.  A  pupil  mi^ht  be  ill  and  be 
unable  to  |H‘rform  at  his  best.  If  a  child 
is  a  |Mx>r  reader,  he  may  be  unable  to 
read  a  test  ade<|uately;  and  his  scores 
on  suhtests  for  some  areas  may  reflect 
his  (XMtr  reading  ability  rather  than  his 
achievement  in  those  areas.  These  and 
other  factors  may  operate  to  make  some 
children’s  scores  inaccurate  indications 
of  actual  achievement  levels.  A  teacher 
neeils  to  have  information  concerning 
the  conditions  under  which  various  pu¬ 
pils  t(M)k  a  test  if  she  is  to  interpret  and 
use  test  scores  effectively. 

I'o  make  administration  of  tests  in 
sch(M>ls  feasible  and  practical,  a  test  is, 
of  necessity,  a  representative  sampling, 
rather  than  a  complete  coverage,  of  the 
many  skills  and  understandings  involved 
in  an  area.  This  does  not  invalidate  use 
of  test;  the  |x>ssil)ility  that  a  child  has 


a  considerable  number  of  understand¬ 
ings  or  skills,  but  the  test  does  not 
sample  any  or  most  of  these,  needs  to 
be  considered.  It  might  also  be  found 
that  the  content  of  a  particular  test  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  curricular 
content  of  a  particular  school  or  a  num- 
Ix'r  of  sch(x>ls;  children  in  those  scIkmAs 
may  then  have  had  little  contact  with 
or  exixjsure  to  the  type  of  content  in¬ 
volved  in  a  particular  test.  It  also  needs 
to  be  realized  that  some  degree  of  error 
is  involved  in  scores  obtained  with  the 
best  of  tests;  test  scores  are  approxima¬ 
tions  of  true  or  actual  achievement  rath¬ 
er  than  exact  or  completely  accurate 
indications. 


/»!  Conclusion 

Tests  then,  may  serve  varied  pur¬ 
poses.  'I’o  use  test  results  effectively, 
more  than  comparing  various  children’s 
scores  is  necessary.  The  how  and  why, 
as  well  as  the  mere  fact,  of  children’s 
scores  need  to  be  considered.  Teachers 
will  need  to  study  the  actual  work  of 
pupils  on  tests,  as  well  as  test  scores; 
and  some  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  test  scores  and  principles  involved  in 
construction  of  tests  is  retjuired.  While 
they  are  but  one  of  many  needed  con¬ 
siderations  in  pupil  evaluation,  test  re¬ 
sults,  if  used  carefully  and  wisely,  can 
help  a  teacher  considerably  in  doing  her 
work  effectively. 
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Tin!  USE  OF  stancliirdi/c(I  tests  in 
the  classr(K)iii  is  now  a  part  of  the 
regular  scIkk)!  program.  leath¬ 
ers,  principals,  and  counselors  use  tests 
to  help  them  guide  children  in  their 
progress  through  sch(K)l.  Tests  residts 
are  helpful  in  the  selection  of  instruc¬ 
tional  methods  and  materials,  in  admin¬ 
istrative  functions  such  as  classification 
and  grouping,  in  curriculum  adaptation, 
and  in  the  choice  of  courses  and  voca¬ 
tional  training. 

Tests  are  used  extensively  also  by  Iver¬ 
sons  somewhat  more  removed  from  the 
classr(K)m  —  research  workers,  adminis¬ 
trators,  field  supervisors,  memlK'rs  of 
boards  of  education  and  of  government¬ 
al  and  other  agencies.  The  uses  to  which 
these  individuals  and  groups  put  test 
results  are  less  immediate.  Nevertheless, 
classr(H)m  practice  and,  in  the  long  run, 
children’s  progress  and  achievements 
are  affected. 

Research  in  the  I'ieU  of  V.ducation 

A  large  corps  of  research  workers 
operate  in  the  field  of  education.  Ex¬ 
perimentation  is  going  on  in  classr(K)ms 
at  every  level  in  public,  private,  and 
parfK'hial  schmds.  Clinics  and  special 
laboratorv  centers  alsrv  engage  in  re¬ 
search  projects.  Research  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  universi¬ 
ties,  governmental  agencies,  and  private 


foundations.  Large  public  scIkm)!  sys¬ 
tems  generally  have  S|x‘cial  bureaus  for 
indejx'iident  research  activities. 

Not  all  this  research  involves  the  use 
of  standardized  tests,  but  much  of  it 
d«R‘s.  Sometimes  the  testing  instruments 
are  highly  technical  and  re<|uire  the 
six'cialized  services  of  a  clinic  worker. 
Often,  however,  they  are  the  ordinary 
standardized  group  tests  that  the  teach¬ 
er  uses  in  regular  classnM)m  practice, 
just  as  the  standardized  tests  constitute 
one  more  aid  to  the  teacher  in  his  en¬ 
deavor  to  understand  and  provide  for 
his  pupils,  so  tests  help  “behind-the- 
scenes”  workers  in  their  efforts  to  up¬ 
grade  sch(M>l  accomplishment.  Research, 
su|x‘rvisory,  and  administrative  |XTson- 
nel  use  tests  in  two  general  wavs  -(  i  ) 
in  connection  with  surveys  of  the  school 
fK)pulation;  and  (2)  in  conneition  with 
experimentation. 

City-Wide  Test  Surveys 

One  of  the  ways  by  which  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  a  schfK)!  system  can  see 
how  w'ell  his  sch(x>ls  are  doing  is  the 
testing  survey  in  which  all  children  in 
a  particular  grade  or  grades  participate. 
In  the  New  York  City  public  sch(X)l  sys¬ 
tem,  for  example,  surveys  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  achievement  of  the  pupils  in 
\arious  grades  are  conducted  annually 
bv  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
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for  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The 
test  results  obtained  in  these  surveys 
are  evaluated  a^rainst  the  many  factors 
which  affect  achievement- -the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  pupils  involved,  the  op¬ 
portunities  afforded  hy  their  homes  and 
c(*mmunities,  as  well  as  the  facilities 
provided  hy  the  stho*)!.  ITie  individual 
test  results  are  used  hy  the  classrcKim 
teacher,  hut  the  composite  results  are 
also  valuahle  to  head(|uarters  |X‘rsonnel. 

Snri’eys  and  the  Improve  in  cut 
of  I  list  met  ion 

I  he  testing  survey  ^ives  the  super¬ 
intendent,  directors  of  special  tlepart- 
nients,  sufH'rvisors  of  scIkh)!  districts, 
and  others  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
city’s  scIkkiIs  with  respect  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  area  coveretl  hy  the  test.  Surveys 
in  reading,  for  example,  clearly  slutw 
the  ureat  differences  in  averaj»e  level 
of  aihievement  from  scIkn)!  to  scIkn)!. 

I  he  standardised  test  serves  as  a  yard¬ 
stick  against  which  different  groups  can 
be  measured  with  a  fair  ile^ree  of  ac- 
curaev.  Ibis  is  its  prime  function, 
f  rom  the  results  of  the  survey,  a  supier- 
visfir  can  see  the  spread  of  the  sch(K)ls 
in  the  city — how  the  various  sch(x>ls 
and  districts  stand  in  relation  to  one  an¬ 
other  (HI  the  test. 

I  bis  comparison,  however,  is  not  the 
end  ((hjective  of  the  survey.  The  main 
objective  is  the  ^atherin^  of  informa¬ 
tion  important  for  education.-d  planning. 
The  survey  results  serve  as  frames  of 
reference  in  vlevelopinR  curricula,  dif- 
fenHitiatin^  instriution,  and  selecting 
materials.  I  he  data  are  valuable  also 
for  identifying  sch<x»ls  that  need  sup- 
plementarv  help,  for  example,  reading; 
test  results  in  the  New  York  C'ity  schcxds 
serve  as  basic  data  in  the  granting  and 
all(Kation  of  funds  for  remedial  services. 


Other  Uses  of  the  Survey 

\\  hen  the  test  data  are  gathered  from 
all  the  sch(K)ls,  the  su|KTintendent  of  a 
sch(x>l  system  can  see  where  his  group 
of  sch(X)ls  stands  in  relation  to  the  na¬ 
tion.  This  information  as  to  with-nation 
status  helps  to  give  him  perspective  on 
current  national  trends  in  education. 

I  rom  the  data  for  the  city,  a  superin¬ 
tendent  can  also  compare  present  status 
with  the  past.  I'hc  objective  test  data 
are  valuahle  in  defending  the  scIukiIs 
against  critics  who  hark  hack  to  "the 
gfXHl  old  days.” 

Survey  test  data  are  frequently  pass¬ 
ed  on  to  other  agencies  that  are  working 
to  improve  the  scIkkjIs.  Tlie  superintend¬ 
ent  is  called  upon  to  report  to  the  Board 
of  I.ducation  and  to  the  general  public 
as  to  the  status  of  the  sch(X)l  system  he 
heads.  He  submits  test  data  to  various 
state  and  national  agencies;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  connection  with  surveys  or  spe¬ 
cial  studies  conducted  by  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  or  by  the  United 
States  Oflice  of  Education.  I’he  data 
are  also  valuahle  for  a  variety  of  other 
research  purposes  hy  individuals  and 
groups  in  scIkmiIs,  universities,  research 
hureaus,  and  other  organizations. 

Tests  and  r.xperimcntations 

Standardized  tests  are  valuahle  in¬ 
struments  in  experimental  work.  They 
offer  objective  means  for  describing  the 
effects  of  exiHTimental  prtK’edures  and 
help  determine  which  procedures  will 
pr(Kluce  better  results.  In  the  course  of 
ex|H*rimentation,  pupil  groups  are  care¬ 
fully  set  up;  different  methods,  materi¬ 
als,  and  prtK'edures  for  improving  in¬ 
struction  are  tried  out  and  their  suc¬ 
cess  measured  by  means  of  tests. 

Standardized  tests  cannot,  of  course, 
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yield  all  the  infurmation  that  is  desired 
concerning  a  particular  prcKedure.  Addi¬ 
tional  measuring  devices  are  neeileil. 
Increasing  use  is  being  made  today  of 
other  less  formal  instruments  for  evalu¬ 
ation;  e.g.,  inventories,  check  lists, 
rating  scales,  records,  interviews.  Time 
samplings,  directed  observations,  motion 
pictures,  recording  devices  are  also  em¬ 
ployed.  SiKiometric  methods  for  study¬ 
ing  group  relationships  are  used.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  group  standarili/ed  tests  of 
academic  aptitude  and  achievement  are 
still  very  important.  Often  they  are  useil 
not  so  much  to  help  judge  whether  one 
prfKedure  is  belter  than  another,  but 
rather  to  confirm  success  in  academic 
areas  while  other  important  hut  less  tan¬ 
gible  gains  are  being  made  in  the  areas 
of  personality  and  attitude. 

Hie  Hureaii  of  l.ducational  llesearch 
of  the  New  York  City  Hoard  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  used  standardi/ed  tests  in  a 
variety  of  ex|HTimental  studies — in  pro¬ 
grams  of  “ilelayed”  reading  instruction, 
of  reading  and  mathematics,  of  core 
curricula;  in  investigations  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  vcK'ational  instruction  in 
different  tvpes  of  high  scImmiIs;  in  evalu¬ 
ations  of  prcKedures  with  the  handi¬ 
capped  and  of  special  programs  for  the 
gifted. 

The  Bureau  has  a  long  history  of 
researih  in  the  use  of  tests.  As  early  as 
the  1920’s,  the  Bureau  was  studying 
tests  for  their  usefulness  in  the  classifi¬ 
cation  atui  grading  of  pupils,  l  ater, 
attention  was  given  to  the  diagnostic 
value  of  tests  and  their  usefulness  in  the 
improvement  of  instruction.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  evaluates  newly-published  tests, 
constructs  its  own  tests  and  scales,  and 
makes  every  effort  to  improve  testing 
techniijues  in  experimental  work  and 
in  general  classriKim  prac  tice  as  well. 


Standardized  Tests 
and  I'dneational  PoUey 

riie  schcKils  are  in  a  constant  state 
of  flux  as  they  climb  to  higher  and  high¬ 
er  levels  of  success.  Tests  used  in  the 
evaluation  of  ex|x'rimental  prexedures 
help  show  how  the  schools  can  Ik*  im¬ 
proved.  Test  surveys  help  to  check  on 
the  effectiveness  of  changes  made.  Tests 
also  help  to  show  where  further  im¬ 
provement  is  needeil.  And  thus,  the 
cycle  of  investigation,  testing,  and  re¬ 
testing  is  started  anew. 

riiose  who  influence  or  make  educa¬ 
tional  (lolicy  take  cognizance  of  the 
latest  research  findings  and  utilize  this 
e\er-expanding  fund  of  knowledge  in 
the  interest  of  schcKil  children.  Slowly 
and  gradually,  curriculum  and  instruc¬ 
tion  are  molded.  Schcxil  prexedures  are 
altered.  Changes  in  classrcxim  practices 
are  effected.  I  bus,  directly  and  indirect¬ 
ly,  research  involving  the  use  of  stand¬ 
ardized  tests  gradually  feeds  into  the 
classrcxim. 

Standardized  tests  spurred  the  twen¬ 
tieth-century  scientific  movement  in  ed¬ 
ucation.  Many  of  the  changes  that  have 
fx-en  intrcxluced  in  the  schcxil  during 
the  past  few  decades  have  been  based 
on  ex|xrimentaticin  and  research  involv¬ 
ing  the  use  of  tests.  Hardly  an  area  of 
schcxil  instruction  has  not  been  rncxli- 
fied  by  research  in  which  standardized 
tests  have  had  some  role.  'The  funda¬ 
mental  acceptance  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
developmental  approach  in  incxiern 
schcxil  programs,  is  based  primarily  on 
the  evidence  provided  hv  tests. 

-To  some  extent  at  least,  schcxil  |Milicy 
texlay  can  lx  set  on  the  basis  of  scien¬ 
tific  evidence  rather  than  cm  subjective 
opinion  alone-. 
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SOMF  PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  USE  OF  TESTS  IN  RESEARCH 
ISSUED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH,  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

An  Annfttated  Litl  of  Standarized  Testi.  Publication  No.  35.  January  1956.  62  pp. 
Littt  ttandari/cd  tests  of  intolliKcnce,  achievement,  aptitude,  personality,  and  interests  with 
brief  description  of  content,  grade  levels  ncommended,  and  brief  evaluative  comments. 

The  lU’tarded  TKcader  in  the  funuir  llinh  School:  A  Guide  for  Superviiort  and  Teachen. 
Publication  No.  31.  September  1952.  126  pp.  Although  this  is  mainly  a  manual  of  instruc¬ 
tional  and  guidance  procedure  s,  considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  tests  in  remedial 
work. 

The  Informal  Appraisal  of  Reading  Ahilities.  Fxlucational  Research  Bulletin  No.  10.  May 
1949.  45  pn.  Suggests  day-to-day  techni(jues  for  appraising  various  aspects  of  reading;  con¬ 
tains  hints  for  constructing  informal  tests,  se-ales,  inventories. 

Determining  Readiness  for  Reading.  Educational  Research  Bulletin  No.  6.  September 
1943.  49  pp.  Suggests  methcxls  of  determining  general  readiness  for  formal  instruction  in 
leading.  COut  of  print.) 

A  Diagnostic  Approach  to  the  Reading  Program,  Parts  I  and  II.  Elducation  Research 
Bulletins  Nos.  3  and  4.  March  and  April  1942.  25  and  32  pp.  Suggests  techniques  found 
effective  in  studying  the  reading  needs  and  difficulties  of  pupils. 

Appraisal  of  Growth  in  Reading.  Educational  Research  Bulletin  No.  2  November  1941. 
42  pp.  Ih-scrilies  how  standari/ed  tests  and  other  appraisal  techniques  can  help  in  the  in- 
dividiiali/alion  of  instruction  in  a  hr<iad  reading  program.  (Out  of  print.) 

Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Work  in  Arithmetic  l  undamentals.  Publication  No.  21.  1928. 
204  pp.  Shows  how  tests  were  us«-d  to  diagnose  difficulti«'s  and  to  measure  the  effectiveness 
of  remiHlial  procedures  in  arithmetic  with  intermediate  grade  pupils.  (Out  of  print.) 

Iducational  Measurements  for  the  ('lass  Teacher.  Bulletins  I  through  16.  Published 
between  1921  and  1930.  8  to  16  pages  each.  Shows  how  test  analysis  can  lead  to  improved 
instruction  in  various  areas — penmanship,  spelling,  arithmetic,  map  reading.  Some  of  the 
bulletins  in  the  series  are  devoted  to  elem»  ntary  statistics  for  classnxim  use-.  (Out  of  print.) 


STANDARD  TESTS 
NATIONAL  APTITUDE  TESTS 
For  Grad«'s  7-12  and  College 

ACADEMIC  APTITUDE  TESTS  (Vc-rhal)  To  indicate  aptitude  for  professional  work  such  as 
law,  metlicine,  teaching,  etc. 

ACADEMIC  .APTITUDE  TESTS  (N«»n-V»rhal)  To  indicate  aptitude  for  engineering,  archi- 
R'ctiire,  chemistrv  and  other  sciences. 

MECHANICAL  APTITUDE  TESTS  To  indicate  fitmss  for  skillet!  trades. 

CLl'RK'AI  APTITUDE  TESTS  To  indicate  fitness  for  clerical  and  office  work. 
INVE.N'EORY  OF  VtX’A'EIONAL  INI  EIRI  STS  Indicates  clearly  major  and  minor  occupa¬ 
tional  interests.  Specimen  anv  Aptitude  Test  50^ 

HIT  ADJUSTMENT  INVENTORY  Spetimen  with  manual  7S,f 

PltriCXilLAPHIC  SE'LE  RA'IING  SCALE.  -Secondary  Schools  and  College  This  Scale  con¬ 
tains  three  clearly  defined  factors: 

I.  Feelings  alxiut  comprehension  2.  Interest  anti  3.  Participation. 

THE  NATIONAL  APEITl  DE  TES1S  (dVi:  A  RELI  ABLE  PICTURE  OF  A  STUDENT’S 
capabilities  for  certain  types  of  work  in  which  he  has  a  gtxid  chance  of  success. 

Gife  your  students  the  help  they  need.  Don't  guess  —  Test. 

NATIONAL  AtTIIEVEMENT  TFST.S  Separate  tests  in  the  principal  Elementary  and  Second¬ 
ary  schfM>l  subjects  and  Ratters  1'ests  for  Grades  4-6,  7-9  and  6-8. 

NEW  TESTS 

Intermediate  Battery,  Grades  4-6 
Advancetl  Battery,  Grades  7-9 
Reatling  Comprehension,  Grades  4-6  and  4-9 
Health  Knowledge  Test  for  College  Freshmen 
Specimen  Set  Elementary  Schtxil  Tests  52.00 
Specimen  Set  Secondary  Schotil  Tests  $2.00 
Specimen  Set  Aptitude  Tests  $2.00 

ACORN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Rockville  Cx*ntre  New  York 


Success  Levels  for 

Retarded  Readers 

tMMETT  ALBFHT  Ur  iTS 
Director,  The  Betts  Beading  CAinie 
I  la  verfurd,  Pen  n  sylva  n  ia 

WHEN  would-bc  athletes  turn  nine  years  of  age.  Because  he  was  gener- 
out  for  high-jumping  practice,  ally  slow  in  growing  up,  Paul  learned 
the  track  coach  conducts  try-  to  read  only  street  signs,  road  markers, 
outs.  By  means  of  these  try-outs,  or  tests,  and  the  like  when  he  was  twelve  years 
he  finds  out  how  high  each  boy  tan  old. 

jump.  From  past  experience,  he  knows  Yes,  the  track  coach  is  aware  of  the 
that  many  boys  tan  tlear  a  bar  set  four  tlill'erentes  in  ability  betause  he  has 
feet  high  and  that  a  few  boys  tan  tlear  learned  to  see  them.  Differentes  in  ages 
a  bar  at  five  and  one-half  feet,  in  short,  at  whith  thildren  learn  to  walk  are  oh- 
the  toath  expetts  boys  of  alK)ut  the  vious  to  parents  who  keep  records  of 
same  age  to  vary  tonsiderably  in  their  their  thildren’s  growth.  Likewise,  dif- 
heginning  records.  ferentes  in  readiness  for  learning  to 

This  track  coach  has  a  |K)int  of  view  read  and  in  reading  abilities  stand  out 
which  we  need  to  understand:  he  ex-  clearly  for  teachers  and  psychologists, 
pects  differences  in  ability.  There  are  Being  aware  of  these  differentes  is  the 
hig  differences  in  what  individuals  of  starting  |K)int  for  parents  and  teachers 
the  same  age  tan  do  in  sports,  music,  who  give  the  right  help  when  it  is 
art,  reading,  or  any  other  activity. **  needed.** 

'I’here  are  big  differences  in  the  ages 
when  thildren  learn  to  talk.  For  ex- 

ample,  Karen  began  to  use  words  at  The  track  toath  knows  all  t(K)  well 
eight  months;  V^irginia,  at  twelve  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  teac  hing:  set 
months;  and  Billy,  at  forty-eight  months,  the  bar  at  a  height  where  the  athlete 
Conse(|uently,  there  are  differences  can  clear  it.  He  knows  that  if  he  sets 
in  the  ages  at  which  children  learn  to  the  bar  so  high  that  an  athlete  cannot 
read.  At  three  years  of  age  Tharlie  was  tlear  it,  he  not  only  discourages  him  hut 
reading  street  signs  and  easy-to-read  let-  also  creates  an  im|M>ssible  learning  situ- 
ters  from  his  aunt.  At  four  years  of  age,  ation.  So  the  coach  knows  that  he  must 
Sally  was  enjoving  third  readers.  These  begin  where  the  learner  is — at  a  level 
exceptional  children  begin  to  read  early,  where  the  boy  tan  clear  the  bar. 

Between  their  sixth  and  seventh  By  using  the  coach’s  idea,  we  can 
birthdavs  most  children  take  some  in-  help  our  children  with  their  reading 
terest  in  reading.  However,  George  was  problems.  Since  readers  and  other  school 
not  ready  to  learn  to  read  until  he  was  lxK)ks  are  graded  in  difficulty,  each  suc- 
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ceedinx  fxiok  calls  for  more  and  more 
skill,  l  or  this  reason,  Tommy  cannot 
Ik*  expected  to  read  a  fourth-^rade  book 
if  he  cannot  read  a  primer.  Likewise, 
Jane  cannot  read  a  ninth-^rade  hcKik  if 
she  stumbles  in  reading  a  fifth-grade 
lKK)k.  Therefore,  finding  out  how  high 
one  can  jump  in  reading  sc*ems  to  lx*  a 
sc*nsihle  idea.* 

lieaditifi  Levels 

Perhaps  this  idea  of  estimating  read¬ 
ing  levels  can  lx*  bc-st  illustrated  by 
Donald’s  case.  Donald  was  ten  years  old 
when  he  came  to  us  for  help.  Like  many 
retarded  readers,  he  was  in  the  depths 
of  despair.  Me  hated  sch(H)l,  disliked  his 
teacher,  and  thought  his  parents  were 
unfair.  Me  felt  that  everyone  was  against 
him  Ix'cause  he  couldn’t  read  and  did¬ 
n’t  like  to  read.  Me  wasn’t  even  sure  that 
he  c«»uld  learn  t<»  read  —  maylx*  he  was 
ho|x*less!^ 

In  one  way,  Donald  may  have  had  a 
fortunate  sch(X)l  situation.  Me  was  not 
consiilered  for  demotion  to  a  lower 
grade.  I  le  was  not  held  hack  with  young¬ 
er  children.  Instead,  he  was  |x*rmitted 
to  stav  in  the  class  with  his  age  mates. 
Me  was  now  in  the  fifth  grade,  hut  was 
unable  to  read  with  any  group  in  the 
class. 

IU*memlM*ring  the  example  of  the 
track  coach,  we  decided  to  find  out  how 
high  Donald  could  jump  in  reading.  For 
this  pur|K»se,  we  used  a  set  of  schfKil 
readers,  graded  in  difficulty.* 

Ihmald's  huh’ifemieut  Ileadiug  Level 

At  the  pre-primer,  or  beginning,  lev¬ 
el,  Donald  had  no  diflicultv.  This  was 
his  inde|x*ndent  reading  level.  Me  read 
orally  at  sight  without  hesitation  and 
with  g(KHl  expression.  Me  read  silently 
without  lip  movement,  finger  pointing. 


or  other  signs  of  difficulty.  Mis  compre¬ 
hension  was  excellent.  Fven  more  im- 
|K)rtant,  Donald  was  ama/ed  that  he 
could  read  anything  so  well.* 

hirst  Signs  of  Difficulty 

The  primer — the  second  hcKik  of  the 
series  —  had  more  words,  longer  sen¬ 
tences,  and  »>ther  elements  which  posed 
additional  problems  for  Donald.  At  this 
primer  level,  the  first  symptoms  of  his 
difficulty  appeared. 

Donald  could  recognize  twenty-six 
out  of  twenty-seven  words  in  his  oral 
reading  at  sight  of  the  first  page.  But  his 
oral  reading  at  sight,  was  not  smcKith, 
or  rhythmical. 

On  the  second  page,  he  read  silently 
to  answer  our  <|uestions.  Mere,  there 
was  a  slight  indication  of  lip  move¬ 
ment  when  he  came  to  unknown  words. 
Donald  reread  orally  parts  of  this  page 
to  answer  our  cjuestions.  Using  the  help 
he  had  g«)tten  from  his  preparation 
through  silent  reading,  he  read  orally 
with  rhythm  and  expression. 

Up  to  this  point,  Donald  had  proved 
to  himself  two  things.  I'irst,  he  could 
read  on  his  ou  n  at  the  beginning,  or 
pre-primer,  level.  While  it  was  true  that 
interesting  lKM)ks  at  this  level  were  not 
available,  nevertheless  he  could  read 
something — even  though  it  was  only  a 
pre-primer!  Second,  he  could  read  a 
primer  under  teacher  guidance,  without 
practicing  had  reading  habits,  such  as 
lip  movement.  That  is,  he  could  do  it 
if  he  had  a  chance  to  always  read  silent¬ 
ly  first,  and  If  he  learned  how  to  use 
phonics  and  other  word  recognition 
skills  as  he  progressed.'* 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  Donald  com¬ 
mented,  ‘‘1  didn’t  know  I  could  do  it. 
Mavbc*  I’m  not  hopeless.”* 
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More  Signs  of  Difficulty 

With  some  misgivings,  Donald  at¬ 
tempted  to  read  the  next  book — a  first 
reader.  At  this  level  he  was  up  against 
two-line  sentences,  longer  words,  more 
kinds  of  punctuation  marks,  and  other 
elements  which  made  the  going  rough. 

Donald  tried  to  read  the  first  page 
orally,  lie  made  two  starts  on  the  first 
sentence.  He  could  not  recognize  stoj)- 
pcii,  climbed,  or  picked.  He  substituted 
dogs  for  puppies.  He  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  alx)ut  a  comma  which  he  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  peri<Kl.  He  did  word-by¬ 
word,  unrhythmical  reading  in  a  high 
pitched  voice.  Donald  summarized  his 
situation  with  one  remark,  "This  is  get¬ 
ting  tough."’" 

After  we  reminded  him  of  how  his 
oral  reading  in  the  preceding  book  had 
smoothed  out  following  silent  reading, 
Donald  read  the  second  page  silently. 
He  began  to  run  his  finger  under  each 
word,  whispering  to  himself.  He  asked 
for  help  on  the  recognition  of  two  out 
of  thirty-seven  words.  He  had  to  re¬ 
read  the  selection  twice  in  order  to  an¬ 
swer  one  of  our  questions. 

Following  the  silent  reading  of  the 
second  page,  Donald  read  parts  of  it 
aloud  to  answer  our  questions.  His  oral 
re-reading  was  much  smoother  than 
when  he  read  the  first  page  aloud  at 
sight.  But  he  was  still  bothered  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  written  language. 

Donald’s  recovery  of  his  ability  to 
read  rhythmically  and  with  a  conver¬ 
sational  tone  following  silent  reading 
was  go<Kl  news.  His  ability  in  this  re¬ 
sist  meant  that  he  was  a  run-of-the- 
mine  retarded  reader.  He  could  be 
taught  by  traditional  methmls  IF  his 
teacher  used  beginner’s  h<»oks. 


frustration 

When  we  gave  Donald  the  second 
reader,  he  s(|uirmed  in  his  seat  and 
frownetl  at  the  page.  I'he  first  word  and 
the  last  three  words  of  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  were  blanks  for  him.  On  the  next 
sentence  he  fared  no  better.  He  could 
not  begin  to  understand  the  story  be¬ 
cause  the  words  were  so  much  black 
ink  to  him.  He  was  stopped  cold.  Don¬ 
ald  was  completely  frustrated! 

Donald  had  his  own  way  of  describ¬ 
ing  his  situation.  “This  is  hoiwless!” 

Fhere  are  some  |X'ople  who  will  say, 
"Donald  couldn’t  read  a  first  reader, 
but  1  Ix't  that  he  could  read  the  fourth- 
grade  b<H)k  he  had  in  scIum)!  last  year!" 
Well,  we  gave  Donald  this  chance.  He 
was  a  realist — skeptical  of  the  outl(K>k — 
hut  willing  to  try. 

When  shown  the  fourth  reader  used 
in  his  class  the  year  Ixfore,  however, 
Donald  became  tense  and  exclaimed, 
"I  hate  that  lxK)k!  I  hate  the  stories. 
Why,  1  even  hate  the  color  of  it!"  We 
were  unable  to  persuade  him  to  attempt 
reading  the  IxKjk.  Donald  knew  when 
he  hatl  both  shoulders  on  the  mat  — 
when  he  was  countetl  out  by  the  referee! 

Number  of  Symptoms 

Donald’s  case  illustrates  an  import¬ 
ant  point:  signs  of  trouble  multiplv  at 
each  succeeding  level. 

Hemember  that  Donald  read  the  pre¬ 
primer  with  excellent  comprehension 
and  without  the  use  of  crutches,  such 
as  finger  pointing  and  lip  movement. 
At  the  primer  level,  he  could  not  rec¬ 
ognize  all  the  words.  Furthermore,  he 
used  lip  movement,  which  was  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  his  word-pronouncing  problem. 

At  the  first  reader  level,  Donald’s 
number  of  symptoms  jumped  from  two 
to  five.  He  res()rtcd  to  finger  pointing  in 
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order  to  keep  his  plate  on  a  line  of  un¬ 
known  print.  He  repeated  a  part  of  a 
sentence  to  pick  up  the  thought.  He 
could  not  pronounce  some  words  and 
made  sulistituUons  for  others.  He  read 
in  a  high-pitched  voice  because  he  was 
under  emotional  pressure.  Worse  still, 
his  comprehension  dropped  because  he 
was  liogged  down  with  printed  words  he 
lould  not  identify. 

Word-by-word  reading,  frowning, 
tenseness,  lij)  movement,  linger  |K>int- 
ing,  errors  in  word  pronunciation,  low 
comprehension,  a  high-pitched  voice, 
lack  of  interest — all  these  and  other 
t\|H.*s  of  Ix'havior  are  symptoms  of  read¬ 
ing  difhculty.  When  Donald,  'lommy, 
or  any  other  ihtsoii  is  required  to  read 
material  which  produces  these  symp¬ 
toms,  the\  drill  bad  habits  into  their 
nervous  systems,  l-.ven  worse  they  learn 
to  dislike — or  to  hate! — reading. 

Intvmity  of  .Symptoms 

Donald's  case  illustrates  another 
IKiint:  each  svmptom  Ixcomes  worse  as 
the  reading  material  becomes  more  difTi- 
c  ult. 

Donaltl  had  no  lip  movement  when 
he  read  the  pre-primer.  He  bc*gan  to 
make  use  of  silent  lip  movement  at  the 
primer  level.  He  began  to  whis|>er  the 
wortls  to  himself  at  the  first-reader  lev¬ 
el.  He  was  muttering  the  words  to  him¬ 
self  when  he  tried  to  read  silently  the 
second  reader.  In  short,  this  sign  of 
trouble  became  worse  from  one  reader 
level  to  another. 

Donald’s  voice  gave  another  clue  to 
his  reading  level.  When  he  was  at  ease, 
he  read  in  a  conversational  tone.  As  he 
iM'gan  to  meet  unfamiliar  problems,  he 
Ixrame  tense  anil  raised  his  voice.  As 
he  met  more  new  situations,  his  voice 
hi'came  shrill,  high-pitched. 


Word  pronunciation  errors  offer  an¬ 
other  good  example  of  how  a  symptom 
can  become  worse  at  each  level  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  I>mald  asked  for  some  help  at 
the  primer  level.  At  the  first-reader  lev¬ 
el,  he  both  mispronounced  and  substi¬ 
tuted  words.  However,  his  substitutions 
(for  example,  dogs  for  puppies')  made 
scmse;  they  were  meaningful.  When  he 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  read 
at  the  second-reader  level,  his  substi¬ 
tutions  (' for  example,  boy  for  deep)  did 
not  make  sense.  He  could  not  get 
enough  of  the  story  to  help  him  with 
the  meaning  of  a  word. 

Donald  knew  when  he  was  reading  at 
par.  He  was  very  much  aware  of  the 
need  for  more  skills  as  he  read  at  high¬ 
er  levels.  He  needed  no  expert  to  tell 
him  he  was  mired  down.  The  symp¬ 
toms  sIikkI  out  for  him  like  beads  of 
sweat  on  his  forehead. 

A  Clear  Statement  of  T ruth 

I'stimating  a  child’s  reading  level  is 
king’s  business.  Because  we  believe  this, 
we  always  demonstrate  for  parents  and 
teachers  how  it  is  done.  For  one  of  our 
demonstrations,  nine-year-old  Debbie 
volunteered.  After  Debbie  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  audience,  we  explained 
that  we  were  going  to  find  how  high 
she  could  go  in  reading  a  set  of  books. 
Since  Debbie  was  confident  and  at  ease, 
she  was  eager  to  try  the  idea. 

Debbie  had  the  reputation  for  being 
an  excellent  pupil  in  her  fourth-grade 
class,  so  we  gave  her  a  running  start 
with  a  third  reader.  While  she  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  story,  she  was  not  having 
to  use  all  of  her  ability.  Neither  did  she 
with  the  fourth-reader  story! 

At  the  fifth-reader  level,  Debbie  did 
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not  break  her  stride,  but  she  was  find-  liven  Debbie,  a  superior  reader,  was  be¬ 
ing  the  selection  a  challenge.  She  ap-  yond  her  reading  level, 
jx'ared  to  be  reading  at  her  level  of  Debbie  reacted  nobly.  She  had  un¬ 
ability.  derst(H)d  the  purpose  of  the  demonstra- 

Debbie  was  having  a  gcxxl  time,  en-  tion,  modestly  volunteering  to  read  the 
tering  into  the  reading  and  discussion  b<K)ks  for  ten-and  eleven-year-old.  Sens- 
with  enthusiasm  and  poise.  When  we  ing  the  main  idea  of  finding  reading 
(K'casionally  commented  to  the  audience  levels,  Debbie  brought  the  meeting  to  a 
on  points  in  the  demonstration,  she  lis-  dramatic  |M)int  with  this  straightfor- 
tened  earnestly.  ward  explanation  to  the  audience:  "If 

At  the  sixth-reader  level,  Debbie  you  can’t  do  it  low,  you  can’t  do  it 
began  to  show  signs  of  trouble.  Her  high!’’ 

reading  rate  fell  off  sharply  and  she  was  If  Debbie’s  clear  statement  of  truth 
unable  to  grasp  all  the  ideas.  She  mis-  could  be  put  into  practice,  there  would 
pronounced  smugglers  because  she  did  Ix'  much  more  happiness  in  schools  and 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word,  homes. 
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Evaluating  Spelling  Ability, 
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EVAI.UATING  ABIM  I  Y,  progress, 
and  achievement  is  necessary  in 
a  s|K‘lling  program  in  order  that 
instruction  may  lie  eiiicient.  The  pupil 
must  learn  to  test  his  spelling  as  he 
progressc's  through  school.  Tlie  errors 
that  are  discovered  by  testing  must  be 
corrected  through  study,  and  mastery  of 
hard  words  should  lx*  develo|xd  through 
review  and  use.  (7,  pp.  54-62) 

Testing  indicates  to  the  pupil  the 
words  that  he  knows  and  d(xs  not  need 
to  study  and  the  words  he  does  not 
know  and  must  study.  It  shows  him  the 
degree  of  mastery  of  s|x*lling  in  a  week¬ 
ly  assignment  or  in  a  term’s  work. 
Through  testing,  studying  and  learning 
are  individuali/.ed.  Without  testing, 
learning  cannot  be  efficient. 

All  adequate  testing  program 

A  systematic  testing  program  for 
normal  classnKim  groups  involves  a  pre- 
liminarv'term  test,  pretests  on  weekly 
units,  linal  tests  on  each  week’s  work, 
tests  on  review  words,  special  tests  on 
the  use  of  words,  individual  tests,  and 
linaTterm  tests. 

The  teaiher  may  select  for  a  prelim¬ 
inary  test  one  or  two  words  from  each 
weekly  assignment  for  the  semester  and 
dictate  them  to  the  class  to  determine 
the  degree  of  ability  of  the  class  and  of 
the  members  of  the  class  on  the  words 


for  the  term.  Such  a  test  will  aid  the 
teacher  in  determining  the  type  of 
meth(Kl  to  employ. 

The  pretest  on  new  words  of  the 
weekly  assignment  is  given  so  that  each 
child  can  identify  the  words  that  he 
must  learn  to  s|iell  during  the  week. 
The  linal  test  of  the  week  measures  the 
progress  made  in  learning  to  spell  the 
new  words  of  the  week.  The  test  on  the 
review  words  may  be  given  with  the 
final  test  of  the  week  to  determine  the 
degree  of  mastery  of  the  words  taught 
two  weeks  or  a  month  before. 

Special  tests  incorporated  in  activi¬ 
ties  suggested  in  worklxKiks  or  textbooks 
are  designed  to  help  each  child  become 
familiar  with  s|xllings  of  hard  words 
and  to  master  hard  sjxits  of  words.  Syl¬ 
labication  and  the  use  of  the  hypen  at 
the  end  of  a  line  of  context,  contrac¬ 
tions,  possessives,  words  requiring  capi¬ 
talization,  and  homonyms  are  examples 
of  spellings  which  may  be  tested  in  spe¬ 
cially  designed  exercises. 

Individual  tests  may  be  given  to  pu¬ 
pils  on  hard  words  misspelled  in  the  re¬ 
view  test.  Sometimes  such  tests  may  be 
administered  by  the  teacher,  but  often 
the  words  may  be  pronounced  by  an¬ 
other  child.  Children  may  test  each 
other  in  their  drive  to  become  expert  in 
spelling.  A  bright  child  who  desires  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  term  early  may 
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be  tested  on  words  of  the  term  when  he 
is  ready  so  that  he  will  be  free  to  engage 
in  other  areas  or  in  special  activities. 

A  final  test  of  the  term  comparable 
in  diHiculty  to  the  preliminary-term  test 
may  be  given  to  measure  progress.  Such 
a  test  which  samples  adequately  the 
work  of  the  term  is  of  value  to  the  teach¬ 
er  in  learning  how  successful  teaching 
has  been;  it  is  of  value  to  the  child  in 
finding  the  degree  of  progress  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  term. 

in  the  testing  program  outlined,  it 
will  be  noted  that  every  word  of  a  week¬ 
ly  unit  is  subjected  to  at  least  C  i )  a 
pretest,  C2)  a  final  test  of  the  week, 
and  C^)  a  review  test.  Dilhcult  words 
and  words  with  peculiar  characteristics 
will  be  tested  more  frtH|uently. 

This  is  but  one  of  many  plans  for  a 
systematic  testing  program.  Another 
plan  includes  the  preliminary  and  final 
tests  of  the  tenn,  a  pretest  of  the  new 
words  of  the  week,  a  midweek  test  on 
new  and  review  words,  and  a  final  test 
which  includes  new  and  review  words. 

Care  ill  administering  tests. 

A  teacher  must  plan  even  the  simplest 
test.  Children  should  be  taught  to  have 
desks  cleared,  i^encils  sharpenr.d,  and 
tf>  be  readv  for  testing  at  the  ap|K)inted 
time.  A  child  who  is  habitually  slow  in 
getting  ready  to  write  may  begin  clear¬ 
ing  his  desk  and  preparing  materials 
for  testing  a  little  before  the  others.  'I’he 
reason  should  be  iinderstor)d  by  the 
child.  The  requirement  should  Ik*  dis¬ 
continued  when  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sarv. 

I’he  teacher  should  pronounce  each 
word  correctly  to  children  who  are 
readv  to  think  and  write.  Time  sufficient 
for  writing  each  word  must  be  allowed 
before  pronouncing  the  next  word  or 


giving  any  instruction.  When  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  exercise  precedes  the  pre¬ 
test,  the  practice  of  pronouncing  a  word 
only  once  should  be  followed  unless 
there  is  an  interruption.  Children,  who 
know  that  only  one  pronunciation  is 
generally  made  in  testing,  develop  an 
alertness  which  will  not  be  achieved 
when  it  is  |K)ssible  to  have  a  word  pro¬ 
nounced  the  second  or  third  time  by 
merely  asking  for  a  re|K*tition  of  the 
pronunciation,  llononyms  and  words 
easily  confused  with  other  words  should 
Ik?  presented  in  sentences  which  clarify 
their  meanings. 

I'lach  child  must  lx*  motivated  to  write 
words  in  the  test  as  legibly  as  |K>ssihle. 
An  error  due  to  faulty  handwriting  may 
be  as  confusing  to  a  reader  as  one  made 
because  of  inability  to  s|K‘11.  The  two 
tyjK's  of  error  should  Ik*  differentiated 
and  each  overcome  by  careful  study, 
(i^i,  pps.  406-412) 

Developing  rapport  in  testing 

A  pupil  must  lx*  interested  in  test¬ 
ing.  He  must  be  taught  the  value  of  the 
preliminary  tests,  the  final  tests,  the  re¬ 
view  tests,  the  special  tests,  and  self¬ 
testing. 

I'!very  child  needs  training  in  writing 
tests.  Attention,  interest,  order,  gfKxl 
attitude,  and  concentration  should  be 
ileveloped.  I'he  teacher  by  instruction 
and  example  should  engender  in  the 
children  an  enthusiastic  attitude  toward 
testing.  She  should  emphasi/.c  alertness 
and  system.  A  child’s  attitude  and  pro¬ 
cedure  may  be  changed  by  a  simple  ex¬ 
planation  or  a  kind  word.  Difficulties 
and  deficiencies  of  each  child  should  lx* 
recognized  and  taken  care  of  individu¬ 
ally  in  order  that  group  testing  may 
proceed  systematically  and  without  in¬ 
terruption. 
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Scoring  spelling  tests 

The  teacher  may  score  the  test  pa¬ 
pers;  in  general,  however,  to  score  each 
child's  spelling-test  paper  is  too  time 
consuming  for  the  teacher,  and  children 
can  receive  great  benefit  in  checking 
their  own  or  their  neighbors’  papers. 
C  hildren  may  change  papers  and  check 
mistakes  from  oral  s|)elling  by  the  teach¬ 
er  or  by  resorting  to  the  word  list  in 
the  text  or  worklxKjk.  Mach  child  may 
check  his  own  mistakes  by  listening  to 
oral  s|K'lling  or  by  reference  to  the  spell¬ 
ing  b(N)k  or  list.  In  any  plan,  the  teach¬ 
er  must  see  to  it  that  each  paper  is 
scored  correctly.  A  change  of  scoring 
procedures  from  time  to  time  may  be 
helpful  in  promoting  accurate  checking 
of  errors. 

Using  the  results  of 
informal  class  testing 

I‘'ach  child  should  use  the  results  of 
his  own  test  as  a  guide  to  individual 
study.  One  child  in  the  class  may  mis¬ 
spell  ten  words  in  the  pretest,  and  an¬ 
other  (mly  one.  Accordingly,  the  work 
for  each  is  clearly  defined.  The  latter 
has  one  word  to  master,  and  with  the 
right  method  he  may  learn  to  spell  this 
word  in  one  or  two  minutes.  The  former 
has  a  much  greater  task,  a  task  which 
with  definite  steps  of  learning  to  spell 
a  word  should  be  possible  of  accom¬ 
plishment  before  the  final  test  of  the 
week,  r.ach  child  should  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  teacher  develop  responsi¬ 
bility  for  using  the  results  of  the  tests 
in  guiding  his  study. 

('omparison  of  test  results 

A  cfmiparison  of  the  results  on  a  pre¬ 
test  of  a  unit,  on  the  final  test  of  the 
unit,  and  on  the  review  test  of  these 
words  two  weeks  or  a  month  later  indi¬ 


cate  the  degree  of  improvement  for  each 
child  on  the  words  taught.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  spelling  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  term,  shown  by 
a  comparison  of  the  scores  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  and  final-term  tests,  indicates 
— with  some  limitations —  the  success 
of  the  spelling  program  for  both  child 
and  teacher. 

Standard  tests  and  scales 

Standard  scales  have  been  used  for 
surveying  the  spelling  achievement  in 
a  sch(X)l  system.  They  have  been  used  as 
a  check  upon  teaching  and  learning. 
They  have  been  used  to  measure  pupil 
progress  over  a  period  of  time.  One 
form  of  a  standard  test  may  be  given 
before  teaching  and  a  duplicate  form 
after  teaching.  A  comparison  of  results, 
if  the  standard  tests  are  valid  and  if 
they  have  been  properly  administered 
and  objectively  scored,  indicates  to  some 
degree  the  improvement  made  by  the 
learners. 

To  award  grades  on  the  basis  of 
standard  test  results  is  a  questionable 
procedure,  but  to  use  standard  scales 
for  equali/ing  preliminary  and  final  ex¬ 
aminations  can  be  quite  valuable. 

The  most  celebrated  spelling  scales 
are  those  presented  by  Ayres  (2), 
Buckingham  (5),  Greene  (8),  and 
Bixler  (13).  The  first  gives  data  on 
difficulty  of  one  thousand  words.  The 
second  is  an  extension  which  provides 
difficulty  data  for  505  words  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  on  the  Ayres  list.  Greene’s, 
the  latest  and  most  extensive,  presents 
difficulty  indexes  on  several  thousand 
words.  Bixler’s  spelling  scale  provides 
difficulty  data  on  3679  words.  Ail  give 
data  on  spelling  for  grades  two  to  eight. 

The  Morrison- McCall  Spelling  Scale 
(14)  includes  eight  forms  of  fifty  words 
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each  arranged  progressively  from  easy 
to  difficult  and  useful  for  testing  in 
grades  two  to  eight.  There  are  several 
batteries  of  elementary  school  tests 
which  have  sections  on  six^lling.  Among 
these,  the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests 
(ii),  the  Metropolitan  Achievement 
Tests  (i),  and  the  Coordinated  Scales 
of  Attainment  (4)  have  proved  useful 
in  surveying  the  spelling  achievement  of 
children  in  the  grades. 

One  caution  concerning  the  use  of 
standard  tests  and  scales  should  be 
made.  A  standard  scale  or  test  must  con¬ 
tain  words  that  are  vital  to  written  ex¬ 
pression.  Accordingly,  the  vocabulary  of 
any  scale  or  test  should  be  checked  for 
validity  before  it  is  used. 

Dewey  (16)  compared  a  spelling 
scale  with  the  vocabulary  of  a  well- 
known  speller  and  found  many  words 
of  the  scale  not  in  the  speller.  Kenney 
C12)  found  variance  between  the  vo¬ 
cabularies  of  five  standard  spelling  tests 
and  the  vocabulary  of  a  spelling  text. 
Hildreth  (9)  reported  a  58.5  per  cent 
overlap  of  the  one  thousand  words  of 
the  Ayres  list  (2)  and  the  first  thous¬ 
and  of  Rinsland’s  list.  (15)  Results  of 
such  comparisons  should  he  known  to 
anyone  who  is  using  spelling  scales  as 
bases  for  measurement  of  spelling  abili¬ 
ty.  However,  the  standard  scales  do  fur¬ 
nish  difficulty  ratings  for  thousands  of 
words,  many  of  which  arc  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  writing  and  spelling. 

The  corrected  test  and  learning 

It  is  obvious  that  some  kinds  of  test¬ 
ing  arc  more  valuable  than  others. 
Thomas  Horn  investigated  the  effect 
of  the  corrected  test  on  learning  to  spell 
and  drew  conclusions  based  upon  re¬ 
sults  obtained  from  268  sixth-grade 
children.  He  stated  that,  "The  corrected 
test  appears  to  be  the  most  important 


single  factor  contributing  to  achieve¬ 
ment  in  spelling.”  His  experiment  show¬ 
ed  that  "in  some  classes  the  corrected 
test  alone  is  sufficient  for  mastery  or 
near-mastery  of  the  typical  spelling  les¬ 
son  by  the  upper  third  of  the  class.” 
(10,  p.  285)  Horn’s  results  imply  that 
the  corrected  test  may  lx*  used  in  study, 
and  that  study  based  u]ion  such  test¬ 
ings  should  he  dynamically  motivated. 
(10,  pps.  277-285) 

Self-testing  and  proofreading 

The  child  must  learn  the  value  of 
self-testing.  The  test-study  plan  of  in¬ 
struction  and  the  methcxl  of  learning 
to  spell  a  word  foster  self-testing  and 
self-study.  Mastery  of  sjxdling  is  baseul 
upon  learning  through  testing  and 
studying.  If  a  child  realizes  that  the 
words  assigned  are  the  words  which  he 
uses  most  frequently  in  his  writing  and 
that  he  must  be  able  to  spell  these  words 
correctly,  he  will  he  encouraged  to  test 
himself  and  to  study  the  words  he  can¬ 
not  spell.  A  pupil  must  learn  to  proof¬ 
read  his  work  and  to  correct  his  spell¬ 
ing  in  the  writing  that  he  does  in  and 
out  of  school.  When  a  child  notes  a 
word  which  he  has  written  and  alxiut 
which  he  is  in  doubt,  and  hxiks  it  up 
in  the  dictionary  for  the  correct  s|X‘lling, 
he  is  testing,  and  studying  in  a  most 
effective  way. 

In  an  efficient  method  for  learning  to 
spell,  the  child  learns  to  test  his  ability 
to  visualize  a  word,  to  recall  it,  and  to 
write  it  correctly.  Such  a  methixl  im¬ 
proves  his  ability  to  test  his  work. 

Improvement  in  testing  techniques 
and  attitudes  facilitate  spelling  profi¬ 
ciency.  TTius,  testing  has  a  key  place  in 
learning  to  spell.  It  leads  to  efficient 
study,  to  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  and 
to  the  development  of  correct  spelling 
and  good  usage  in  writing. 
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Evaluating  Social  Maturity 

Hy  FDGAH  A.  DOM,,  Ph.  D. 

Consulting  Psychologist 
licllinghani,  Washington,  Public  Scluxtls 


The  CONCEPr  of  maturation  in 
relation  to  public  eiiucation  is 
interesting  many  sch(K)l  people. 
There  are  cliifering  ideas  regarding 
what  is  meant  hy  educational  maturity 
and  how  it  may  he  adetpiately  appraised. 
Some  |H‘ople  em|)hasi/e  maturity  as  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  inter-|H‘rsonal  relations 
or  getting  along  with  people.  Still 
others  consider  maturity  in  terms  of 
emotional  developments  and  the  dvnam- 
ic  as|H‘cts  of  s<Kial  adjustment.  The 
point  of  view  in  this  article  is  that  ho- 
cial  maturity  has  to  do  with  social  co- 
petence  in  terms  of  self  ade(|uacy  in  a 
numIxT  of  different  kinds  of  situations. 
T  his  concept  has  fx‘en  promoted  over 
a  ix‘ri(Kl  of  years  and  there  are  a  numlxr 
of  publications  hearing  on  this  inetlKxl 
of  appraising  child  development  (1,2, 
3.  4.  5)- 

One  of  the  obvious  as|X'cts  of  child 
development  is  its  depi-ndance  on 
growth.  Normal  growth  takes  place  so 
subtly  that  fre(|uently  we  overknik  it 
because  we  take  it  for  granted.  .Actually 
we,  whether  children  or  adults,  make 
many  subtle  accommodations  to  the 
stage  of  growth  represented  bv  any 
child  with  whom  we  happen  to  Ix  deal¬ 
ing.  W'e  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
child’s  level  of  interest,  his  level  of  in¬ 
telligence,  his  language  level,  his  ex¬ 
perience  level  and  many  other  facets  of 
growth,  all  of  which  have  some  scxial 
relevance.  W'e  may  he  specially  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  child’s  social  develop¬ 


ment  in  terms  of  his  more  detailed  per¬ 
sonal  adec|uacies,  such  as  self  help  or 
self  direction,  or  the  ability  to  (X'cupy 
himself  constructively.  Yet  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  interest  in  the  child  we  are  like¬ 
ly  to  ignore  these*  extra-scholastic  as- 
|H‘cts  of  child  development  1h*(  ause  they 
are  so  sc‘ldom  incor|)orated  s|X'cilically  in 
our  conventional  school  curricula. 

While  we  all  are  familiar  with  the 
ways  in  which  children  grow  up,  it  is 
indeed  difricult  to  say  how  this  growth 
takes  place  or  what  its  specific  stages 
and  manisfestations  are.  In  the  V'ine- 
land  S(xial  Maturity  Scale  we  have  a 
device  for  systematically  a|)praising  so¬ 
cial  maturity  descriptively  and  measur¬ 
ing  it  in  numerical  terms.  Ibis  scale 
conceives  of  scxial  maturity  in  a  num- 
Ixr  of  different  categories  or  phases  of 
Ixhavior,  such  as,  self  help,  communi¬ 
cation,  Icxomotion,  self-direction,  scxial- 
i/ation,  and  (xcupation.  Each  of  these 
categories  is  suh-divided  in  resju'ct  to 
a  number  of  bc*havior  items  which  rep¬ 
resent  growth  stages  in  respect  to  these 
particular  phases  of  behavior.  'I'hese 
items  are  carefullv  defined  and  selected 
as  those  which  are  rel.itively  free  from 
such  variable  influences  as  sex,  environ¬ 
mental  opportunity,  religious  afFdiation, 
formal  training,  and  the  like.  Each  of 
the  items  of  each  catc*gorv  is  standari/ed 
in  terms  of  its  own  developmental 
growth  curve,  namely,  the  ages  at  which 
noIxMly  performs  the  item,  the  ages  at 
which  evercfxKly  performs  the  item,  and 
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the  progressive  ages  in  between  these 
limits  at  which  particular  children 
achieve  these  particular  performances. 

This  instrument  is  rather  unorthodox 
in  the  field  of  mental  measurement  and 
falls  outside  the  usual  classroom  testing 
prcMcdures.  The  examining  is  by  report 
rather  than  by  test;  that  is,  a  well- 
informed  person  who  knows  the  child’s 
IHTfomiance  intimately  is  interviewed 
with  respeci  to  these  performances  by 
a  |K'rson  skilled  in  the  techniejue  of  in¬ 
terrogation.  This  means  that  the  child 
himsc'lf  need  not  be  present  for  the 
examination,  hut  can  be  examined  in 
absentia.  Or  he  may  serve  as  his  own 
informant.  This  has  many  advantages 
whiih  are  not  common  to  other  forms 
of  child  appraisal  techniques.  The  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  reporting  is  insured  by 
the  degree  of  skill  exercised  by  the  in¬ 
terviewer.  An  unusually  high  degree  of 
accuracy  can  he-  obtained  by  experienced 
interview  technique  assisted  by  the  de¬ 
gree  rif  consistency  which  is  inherent  in 
a  series  of  items  which  has  a  normal  de¬ 
velopmental  sequence.  While  this  meth- 
otl  of  procedure  appears  rather  simple 
and  is  indeed  quite  homely,  it  is  more 
subtle  than  this  in  that  it  requires  ap¬ 
preciable  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
child  ilevelopment  and  a  high  degree  of 
skill  in  the  technique  of  interview.  It 
also  calls  for  a  warm  |)ersonal  orienta¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  so  that 
g«KKl  contact  may  be*  made  with  the 
informant.  It  lends  objectivity  to  parent- 
child-teacher  understanding. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  presen¬ 
tation  to  give  technical  details  regarding 
the  practical  use  of  this  instrument.  The 
complete  pnKcdure  of  examination  as 
well  as  philosophical  and  scientific  as¬ 
pects  of  the  instrument  have  been  re¬ 
ported  in  book  form  as  well  as  in  many 


articles  (see  references).  What  is  im¬ 
portant  to  bring  out  here  is  that  this 
device  does  not  duplicate  other  pro¬ 
cedures  but  rather  covers  an  interest  of 
child  development  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses  which  is  of  very  real  concern  and 
seldom  explored.  Moreover,  this  instru¬ 
ment  examines  not  only  the  child  but 
also  the  person  who  is  serving  as  inform¬ 
ant.  Ordinarily  this  would  be  the  mother 
or  some  other  intimately  related  person 
for  whom  insight  regarding  the  child’s 
aptitudes  and  difficulties  may  be  of  sig¬ 
nificant  import.  In  the  course  of  the 
interviewing  procedure  the  informant 
acquires  insight  and  knowledge  regard¬ 
ing  the  child,  and  this  awareness  fre- 
(|uently  is  of  much  practical  value. 
Sometimes  this  serves  to  release  anx¬ 
ieties  toward  the  child  on  the  part  of 
mother  or  father;  at  other  times  it  sheds 
light  on  the  parent’s  own  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  w'ith  his  child  from  the  standpoint 
of  home  training,  social  encouragement 
and  scholastic  support.  Consequently 
the  procedure  affords  an  indirect  nieth- 
(k1  of  counseling  parents  regarding  their 
children  as  well  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
information  regarding  a  child’s  difficul¬ 
ties  and  assets. 

This  device,  therefore,  provides  an 
excellent  means  of  making  contact  be¬ 
tween  teacher  and  parent,  or  schcxil 
administrator  and  parent,  because  it  af¬ 
fords  an  effectual  situation  in  which  the 
parent  in  incor|)orated  in  the  mutual 
business  of  child  appraisal.  This  fre¬ 
quently  breaks  down  resistances  or 
antagonisms  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
toward  schixil  officials.  It  means  that  the 
parent  tells  us  about  the  child  instead 
of  our  telling  him  or  her.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  relationship  between  the  teacher 
or  principal  and  the  parent,  which  is 
much  more  human  and  understandable 
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on  the  part  of  the  parent.  The  teacher 
is  then  in  the  position  to  relate  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  classroom  instruction  and  dis¬ 
cipline  to  the  home  problems  of  man¬ 
agement  and  adjustment  or  adequacy. 
'I’he  parent  readily  understands  this  and 
consequently  is  likely  to  become  much 
more  receptive  toward  a  more  direct 
type  of  counseling  from  the  teacher  re¬ 
garding  the  child’s  educational  progress 
as  such. 

In  evaluating  the  returns  from  the 
examination,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
numerical  score  of  social  maturity.  This 
can  be  expressed  as  a  Social  Age,  which 
in  turn  can  be  converted  to  a  SiKial 
Quotient.  These  are  comparable  to  men¬ 
tal  age  scores  and  I.  Q.  conversions  on 
standard  mental  tests.  We  have  a  sec¬ 
ond  inde|K*ndent  metho<l  of  appraising 
the  child  in  non-scholastic  or  non-tellec- 
tual  terms.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
child’s  verbal  or  intellectual  intelligence 
and  his  srxial  competence  then  becomes 
a  means  of  understanding  the  child  to 
much  better  advantage.  This  helps  us 
to  relate  his  specific  scholastic  abilities 
and  disabilities,  or  problems  of  scIkkiI 
adjustment,  to  a  concept  of  the  child  as 
a  whole  which  reveals  his  more  compre¬ 
hensive  life  outside  the  classriKim.  This 
sheds  a  ginnl  deal  of  light  on  the  learn¬ 
ing  problems  and  serves  to  indicate 
areas  of  educability  which  may  not  have 
been  tappc'd  by  the  more  formal  aspects 
of  classrcKim  instruction.  For  example, 
the  child  with  handicaps  in  language  or 
reading  may  he  revealed  as  having  a 
special  communication  disability,  as  in 
reading,  whereas  his  overall  develop¬ 
ment  as  indicated  hy  his  srK’ial  maturity 
may  serve  as  a  check  on  the  measures  of 
his  intelligence  in  relation  to  linguistic 
learning.  Since  most  classrfKim  measures 
of  intelligence  are  bv  moans  of  group 


tests  and  involve  verbal  concepts,  the 
siK'ial  maturity  score  serves  to  correct 
possible  misconceptions  regarding  the 
child  as  a  whole. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  stK'ial 
maturity  scale  has  the  advantage  of  ex- 
aming  the  child  more  generally  in  terms 
of  the  uses  to  whu'h  .he  has  put  the 
learning  he  may  have  achieved  in  vari¬ 
ous  directions.  Fhe  social  maturity  scale 
measures  the  effects  or  the  consequences 
of  all  other  aptitudes  and  disabilities 
without  measuring  any  one  of  them. 
For  example,  if  the  child  is  physically 
haiulicap|X'd,  such  as  crippled  or  visual¬ 
ly  or  auditorially  impaired,  this  will  he 
reflected  in  the  social  maturity  scale.  If 
he  is  mentally  retarded,  this  likewise 
will  be  reflected.  So  also  will  lx*  such 
other  influences  as  emotional  disturb¬ 
ance,  or  scholastic  disabilities,  or  jxt- 
sonality  conflicts,  and  the  many  other 
overall  aspects  of  child  development 
with  which  we  are  educationally  con¬ 
cerned.  I'his  scale,  therefore,  is  design¬ 
ed  to  make  no  direct  allowances  for 
these  disabilities  or  special  assets;  rather 
it  measures  the  factual  outcome  «)f  all 
aspects  of  child  tievelopment  in  terms 
of  their  capitalization  for  srxial  com- 
|X*tence  within  the  categorical  loncepts 
which  the  scale  includes.  From  this 
|X)int  of  view  the  results  from  the  stxial 
maturity  scale  become  a  |ioint  of  depart¬ 
ure  for  evaluating  the  significance  of 
the  more  specialized  aspects  of  child 
development  such  as  personality,  intelli¬ 
gence,  achievement,  physical  aptitudes, 
handicaps,  and  the  like.  Moreover,  in 
the  course  of  the  interview,  much  gra¬ 
tuitous  information  is  likely  to  lx*  ob¬ 
tained,  because  the  informant  in  re- 
s|M)nding  to  the  questions  regarding 
compc'tence  is  likely  to  add  relevant  re¬ 
marks  as  to  why  the  child  does  or  d(X*s 
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not  perform  certain  of  the  items  re- 
i|uired  of  his  age. 

In  evaluating  the  results  of  the  social 
maturity  data,  it  is  important  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  categorical  significance 
as  well  as  the  total  score.  The  scale  pro¬ 
vides  a  description  of  aptitudes  and  dis¬ 
abilities  in  respect  to  these  different 
phases  of  behavior  as  well  as  a  total  score 
for  their  entirety.  F’requently,  the  total 
score  is  less  important  than  the  descrip¬ 
tive  information  from  which  it  is  ob¬ 
tained.  We  gain,  therefore,  more  per¬ 
sonal  insight  regarding  the  child’s  assets 
and  disabilities,  his  drives  and  his  de¬ 
fenses,  and  we  see  him  as  a  total  person 
relating  to  his  total  environment.  Tliis 
eases  our  own  anxieties  growing  out  of 
our  professional  concern  for  his  educa¬ 
tional  and  siKial  success. 

Since  eat  h  item  of  the  social  maturity 
stale  has  been  standardized  in  terms  of 
its  age  development  the  |ierformanccs 
on  these  items  become  significant  as  a 
schedule  for  overall  child  development. 
The  scale  as  a  whole  is,  therefore,  in- 
fomiing  to  the  teacher  who  is  concerned 
with  the  general  principles  of  child  de¬ 
velopment  anti  the  instructional  capi¬ 
talization  t)f  growth,  liven  if  the  teach¬ 
er  never  examines  a  chilil  tlirectly,  she 
will  Im'  assisted  bv  familiarizing  herself 
with  these  s|X‘cific  item  stages  of  chiltl 
development  and  the  individual  differ¬ 
ences  which  she  encounters  in  her  daily 
teaching,  |■.ach  item  is  staiulardized  de- 
velopmentally  for  bovs  as  well  as  for 
girls.  I’he  validity  of  the  staiulardization 
is  insureil  bv  a  double  check  using  the 
scores  of  significantlv  mentally  retarded 
chiltiren  to  guarantee  the  significance 
of  the  performance.  It  is  not  appropriate 
here,  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  these  de¬ 
tails,  but  the  person  concerned  will  wish 


to  do  so  from  the  material  already  pub¬ 
lished. 

In  addition  to  this  significance  for 
child  development,  the  social  maturity 
scale  provides  a  guide  for  curriculum 
development  which  is  not  ordinarily 
considered  in  the  scholastic  aspects  of 
education.  But  in  the  case  of  children 
with  severe  mental,  physical,  or  social 
deviation,  the  social  maturity  scale  pro¬ 
vides  an  outline  of  educational  objec¬ 
tives  and  values  w'hich  are  of  the  first 
importance  in  addition  to  the  scholastic 
objectives  of  education  which  most  of 
us  normally  pursue,  often  without  spe¬ 
cific  regard  to  their  ultimate  social  cap¬ 
italization.  Indeed,  in  the  development 
of  this  particular  scale  it  proved  very 
difficult  to  sluiw  how  the  sch«)lastic  as¬ 
pects  of  education  were  realiv  capita¬ 
lized  for  social  progress.  While  this 
curricular  aspect  of  the  scale  may  not 
be  very  useful  for  "normal”  children  it 
is  of  special  significance  in  the  various 
fields  of  special  education  or  in  the  case 
of  individual  children  for  whom  ad¬ 
justment  programs  are  desirable. 

The  purpose  of  this  presentation  is 
merely  to  call  attention  to  this  instru¬ 
ment  and  its  versatile  uses.  It  is  not 
feasible  here  to  justify  the  somewhat 
dogmatic  statements  made  above,  nor  is 
it  feasible  to  go  into  detail  regarding  the 
many  phases  of  child  development 
which  arc  revealed  through  the  use  of 
this  instrument.  Nor  is  it  even  immedi¬ 
ately  desirable  to  show  the  relationship 
of  this  instrument  to  other  ty|x?s  of  class- 
nxim  tests  and  scales  in  the  field  of 
total  child  appraisal.  Bather  it  is  the 
intention  to  bring  this  instrument  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  might  not  or¬ 
dinarily  be  familiar  with  it  because  of 
its  relatively  unusual  character  in  the 
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iield  of  mental  and  educational  measure¬ 
ment.  Ihe  interested  person  will  wish 
to  review  the  references  below  which 
are  included  as  part  of  the  information¬ 
al  aspect  of  this  presentation.  These 
sources  help  not  only  to  display  the 
scientific  value  of  the  instrument,  but 


also  give  aid  to  some  particular  direction 
in  which  the  reader’s  interest  may  lie. 
The  more  comprehensive  bibliographies 
contained  in  the  b(M)k  publication  sys¬ 
tematically  indicate  the  many  directions 
in  which  this  scale  can  lx*,  and  already 
has  been  found  valuable. 
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CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Reviewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH 
Teacher,  Hast  Mea.fow,  N,  Y.,  Public  Schools 


Thf  Fivief  ROH’s  VVmir  IIorsfs.  By  Ver¬ 
non  Bowen.  Illustrated  by  Mans  Kreis.  N.  Y. 
David  McKay.  1956.  $2.75. 

The  Spanish  ItidinK  School  of  Vienna  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  iinicjue  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  and  its  famous  I.ipi//an 
stallions  are  admired  by  all  who  know  horse¬ 
flesh.  In  this  story,  younx  Iran/.  Ilofer  sc-ts 
out  on  a  ho|H'less  search  to  find  his  parents 
who  were  seized  by  Hitler's  secret  police.  The 
Tyrolean  lad  finds,  instead,  his  cousin  Wil¬ 
lie,  a  stablelMty  at  the  Spanish  Bidinx  Sch(H)l. 
The  story  tells  of  danxer  that  In'set  the  scIun)I 
in  the  last  days  of  World  War  II  and  how 
our  Ceneral  Patton  saved  the  Bidinx  ScIkkiI 
for  Viena  and  for  the  world. 

— Paui.  Zankowic  h 

1  ROM  lli(;ii  S(  iicMit.  lo  A  joH.  By  Adrian 
A.  Paradis.  N.  Y.  McKay.  1956.  5»3.50. 

This  is  an  e.xtensive  and  comprehensive 
review  of  job  op|M)rtunities  in  industry,  xov- 
ernment,  social  work,  and  other  fields  desixn- 
ed  fj)r  hixh  schcKil  youngsters  who  do  not 
intend  to  go  to  college.  The  facts  indicate 
that  well  over  half  of  the  high  sch<M)l  gradu- 
ates  go  directly  into  full-time  employment 
and  that  high  sclxad  drop-outs  are  already 


there.  Without  pro|Hr  guidance,  youth  may 
have  a  stormy  and  frustrating  time  makinx 
the  necessary  vocational  adjustments.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  job  opportunities  presented  in 
this  lKN)k,  there  are  numerous  case  histories 
and  an  extensive  bii>lioxraphy, 

— Paul  Zankowich 

I  m  Ciiii  orfn'n  Ii.i.usirati  n  I'nc  yci.o 
pi  niA  Oi-  (Ji  .Ni-RAi.  Knowi  I  iM.i:.  N.  Y. 
Philosophic  1  ibrary.  1957.  $4.95. 

Thirteen  experts  in  their  respective  fields 
contributed  to  this  »ine-voiume  storeluiuse  of 
knowledge  for  children.  Profusely  illustrated, 
the  volume  includes  terse  explanations,  de¬ 
scriptions,  and  information  on  such  topics 
as  (H'oples,  animals,  astronomy,  IxKeks,  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  art,  science,  inventions, 
theatre,  great  men,  (dans,  flags — in  short,  all 
phases  eif  life  anel  activity  aleeiiit  which  chil- 
elrem  have  epie-stieen.  The  textual  material  is 
Very  ferie'f  but  te>  the-point.  The  vediime-  was 
compiie-d  in  l.ngland  anel  hence  meist  refer¬ 
ence's  tei  such  ite-ms  as  histeery,  plants,  and 
the  like  are  British.  Ameriean  youngste'rs  may 
fine!  this  confusing  e>r  elisappeiinting. 

— Paul  /ankowie  h 


The  Teacher  and  Personality 
Assessment 

liy  FHIC  f .  THUHS  rON 

Assistant  Professor,  Special  V.ducation  Department 
KortUuestern  State  College,  KatchiUKhes,  la. 


F  A  CHIU)  has  the  sniilles  and 
snee/es,  a  parent  or  teacher  sus|H‘cts 
that  the  chtld  has  a  head  cold.  I  he 
child’s  contact  with  others  may  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  prevent  his  harming  others 
by  KivitiK  them  the  cold.  He  may  he  kept 
insiile  and  his  environment  restricted. 
S*»me  form  of  medication  may  be  ad¬ 
ministered  as  treatment.  This  treatment 
will  Ik-  elfective  in  most  cases. 

In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken,  the 
child  may  develop  a  more  severe  cold  or 
pneiiinonia,  or  the  cold  may  jxTsist.  The 
child  is  then  taken  to  the  physician  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  physician  starts  bv  askinj;  the 
parent  what  is  wrong  and  asks  the  child 
how  he  feels.  He  examines  the  child  to 
lind  out  what  is  causing  the  symptoms. 
He  may  discover  the  trouble  with  a  few 
tests  and  prescribe  a  simple  treatment. 
He  mav,  however,  find  that  something 
more  complex  is  involved.  If  he  sus- 
|H‘tts  asthma  he  must  give  a  series  of 
tests  to  lind  the  causes.  His  recommen¬ 
dations  as  a  result  will  be  more  complex, 
rec|uiring  dietary  controls,  medication 
and  possibly  a  recommendation  that  the 
child  Ik-  moved  to  some  other  climate. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  diagnoses  a 
[H-rsistent  cold,  he  may  fi*el  that  the 
child’s  resistance  is  low  and  prescrilx- 
vitamins,  tonic,  and  cold  shots  along 
with  suggestions  abemt  clotbing,  tem¬ 
perature  control  of  tbe  home  and  re¬ 
striction  of  activities  so  that  the  child’s 
abililv  to  resist  colds  in  increased. 


I’he  child  who  fails  to  achieve  at 
the  level  of  his  ability;  the  child  who  is 
aggressive,  disrupting  the  class  and  tak¬ 
ing  much  of  the  teac^ier’s  time;  the 
child  who  never  volunteers,  has  no 
friends  and  constantly  daydreams;  and 
the  child  who  constantly  complains  of 
aches  and  illnesses  when  faced  with 
undesirable  tasks  all  indicate  symp¬ 
toms  of  pc-rsonality  maladjustment. 
Some  of  these  symptoms,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cold,  may  be  readily  observable 
and  give  clues  to  the  troubles  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Some,  like  a  cold,  will  dis¬ 
appear  without  any  treatment.  The 
symptoms  may  lx  indicative  of  more 
severe  trouble  than  supposed,  as  in  the 
case  of  asthma.  Moreover,  many  sym|v 
toms  are  not  apparent  and  may  be  dis¬ 
guised  by  various  escape  mechanisms 
which  make  the  assessment  of  personali¬ 
ty  difficult. 

The  causative  factors  which  produce 
these  symptoms  are  even  more  complex 
and  harder  to  discern.  In  general,  the 
diagnosis  of  these  causative  factors  is  a 
problem  for  the  specialist.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  teacher  has  an  important  re- 
s|K)nsibility  in  noting  the  symptoms, 
documenting  jxissihle  causes,  and  referr¬ 
ing  children  who  have  severe  adjust¬ 
ment  problems  to  the  propier  specialist. 
The  fact  that  the  teacher  is  able  to 
identify  that  the  child  has  a  problem  is 
the  first  step  taken  toward  bc-tter  ad¬ 
justment  for  tbe  child.  Tbe  teacher  may, 
through  an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
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lems  of  the  individual,  modify  situa¬ 
tions  which  arouse  the  maladjustive  be¬ 
havior  and  do  much  toward  ameliorating 
the  problem. 

Some  children  will  sr)lve  their  own 
personality  problems,  as  the  cold  some¬ 
times  disappears  without  treatment. 
Personality  problems  of  others  may  re¬ 
quire  slight  modification  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  treatment  of  the  child.  Other 
cases  will  re(|uire  complete  diagnosis 
by  the  S[K‘cialist  anil  exhaustive  treat¬ 
ment  which  will  build  up  resistance  as 
well  as  cure  the  problem.  Hut  it  all  must 
start  with  an  awareness  of  the  problem, 
and  an  understanding  of  it,  and  action 
to  correct  the  causes  of  the  problem. 

Classroom  I'cclniiques  of  Assessment 

Hecause  of  the  complex  nature  of 
IHTsouality,  no  one  technique  of  assess¬ 
ment  should  be’  used  exclusively,  but 
rather  a  combination  of  available  meas¬ 
ures,  observations  and  ratings  should  be 
employed  to  |K>rtray  a  picture  of  the 
IKTsonality  pattern  of  the  individual. 
Not  only  are  more  data  obtained  by  the 
use  of  several  techniques,  but  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  several  methiKls  should 
tend  to  eliminate  some  of  the  errors 
which  might  operate  if  only  one  type  of 
assessment  is  used. 

I'ortunately,  methods  are  available 
which  will  enable  the  teacher  to  obtain 
data  concerning  personality  from  the 
subject  and  bis  peers  which  can  sup¬ 
plement  the  results  of  her  own  observa¬ 
tions.  This  three-front  approach  consists 
of  metIuKlical  observation  by  the  teach¬ 
er,  self  rating  by  the  subject,  and  ratings 
bv  |H‘ers  through  use  of  siK'iometric 
techniques.  After  obtaining  the  data 
from  these  three  sources,  the  teacher 
should  have  some  awareness  of  the 
personality  make-up  of  the  various  in¬ 
dividuals  in  her  class.  With  this  aware¬ 
ness,  the  teacher  will  be  better  able  to 


provide  a  classroom  atmosphere  which 
will  permit  development  of  better 
adjustive  behavior. 

Methodical  Observation 

A  recording  of  acts  of  commission  or 
omission  of  behavior  which  significant¬ 
ly  deviate  from  the  "normal”  |M?rform- 
ance  is  an  important  beginning  in  any 
evaluation.  Documenting  these  symp¬ 
toms  should  indicate  the  maladjustive 
action  ohserved  and,  as  far  as  |iossible, 
the  situation  and  conditions  during 
which  the  incident  iKcured.  I’be  regu¬ 
lar  sch(K)l  day  with  its  variety  of  differ¬ 
ent  activities  in  classwork,  recesses, 
lunch  periods,  activity  |H‘riods,  etc.,  pro¬ 
vides  opportunities  for  observation  of 
performance  and  siK'ial  relationships  un¬ 
der  varving  conditions.  DcKumentation 
over  a  |HTiod  of  time  will  show  clusters 
of  Ix’havioral  notes  on  some  children 
wbicb  follow  a  fairly  consistent  pattern, 
demiting  personality  problems.  Minor 
infrequent  notations  should  be  expected 
among  pupils  with  “normal”  personal¬ 
ities. 

If  the  child  has  more  than  one  te.ach- 
er,  similar  reporting  of  deviations  noted 
will  increase  the  amount  of  descriptive 
material  available  and  may  tend  to 
validate  some  of  the  already  retorded 
notations.  I'alks  with  parents  provide 
information  of  great  impnirtance  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  child,  es|H*cially  the 
insight  into  the  conditions  existing  prior 
to  the  misbi'havior.  Parent  conferences 
also  can  be  useil  to  develop  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  problem  in  the  parent.  Ilie 
parents  mav  also  give  important  inform¬ 
ation  in  explaining  wbv  tbev  feel  that 
the  misbehavior  ixcurred.  C!ase  histor¬ 
ies  obtained  from  parents  and  previous 
teachers  are  essential  in  the  case  of  the 
deviants.  SchiKil  cumulative  records 
may  contain  pertinent  information. 

Disparitv  of  results  mav  appear  In 
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tin-  reporting  (»f  dilferent  teachers  and 
the  parents,  lK*caiise  the  child  may  re¬ 
ad  diiierently  at  home  from  how  he 
acts  in  school  and  in  a  difierent  manner 
lor  dilferent  teachers.  A  child  reacts  to 
persctnahties,  and  adjustive  hehavior  is 
usually  more  appropriate  in  contacts 
with  the  adult  who  has  a  well-adjusted 
personality.  Additional  conflic  ts  hetwcrn 
observation  records  may  appear  which 
are  due  to  “halo  eflect’’  and  dilferences 
Intwc-en  observers  in  their  undc*rstand- 
ing  of  the  meaning  of  the  actions. 

I  he  mechanics  of  rec  ording  the  in¬ 
formation  gathered  and  classifying  it 
htr  use  can  he-  deveIo|wcl  in  accordance 
with  the  desires  and  understanding  of 
the  individual  teachers.  A  complete 
coverage  of  the  c  unuilative  hehavior  type 
journal  may  he  feuind  in  f/e/ping  Teach¬ 
ers  Vihicrsttiiul  (  hiltircn  Cl").  A  more 
concise  method  of  rc-ectrding  and  class¬ 
ifying  "critical  incidents”  which  pro- 
vidc’s  a  cumulative  record  for  easy  ref¬ 
erence  is  discussc-d  hv  Idanagan 

Self  Haliiigs 

To  sup|)lement  the  observations  made 
hv  the  tc'acher,  many  prepared  "tests” 
are  acailahle  which  enable  the  suhjcTt 
to  rc-port  on  various  facets  of  his  jier- 
sonalitv.  I  hese  consists  of  check  lists, 
rating  scales,  intcfc'st  tc*sts,  (|uc*stion- 
naires,  tempcTanlent  records  and  per¬ 
sonal  problems  clu-ck  list.  I'v.implc’s  of 
some-  of  these  tests  are  The  ('ulifoniia 
Test  of  I'ersotiiilitv,  I'he  llofiers  Test  of 
Personality  .\tljiistnient ,  the  Minnesota 
Mnltii>hasie  l  est  and  the  Sl\  \  Yimth 
Inrentory.  \o  one  tc-st  gives  a  compic'te 
picture,  hut  their  use  with  other  infor¬ 
mation  is  significant. 

N'alidity  of  this  type  of  testing  is 
h.ised  to  a  large  degree  u|ion  the  will¬ 
ingness  and  the  ability  of  the  child  to 
give*  the  true  rc‘s|K>nses  to  the  items.  .A 


child  with  personality  problems  may  not 
understand  himsedf  well  enough  to  re¬ 
spond  adequately.  A  child  may  also 
rationalize  and  try  to  present  a  better 
picture  of  himself  than  is  accurate.  It 
is,  however,  desirable  to  obtain  the  view- 
jviint  of  the  child  concerning  his  own 
reactions,  likes  and  dislikes,  interests, 
attitudes,  Ix-liefs  and  feelings  about 
himself.  No  assessment  can  he  complete 
without  a.  self-rating 

Soeiometrie  I’eeh niques 

Analysis  of  a  child  by  his  |X‘ers  re¬ 
veals  information  which  may  not  he  un¬ 
covered  hv  observation  or  by  self-rating 
techni(|ues  or  which  may  augment  the 
iindings  of  the  other  methods.  Questions 
are  aske-d  in  the  class  concerning:  “Who 
is  your  best  friend?”,  “W'ho  is  the  big¬ 
gest  bully?”,  “Who  is  the  most  obedient 
person?”,  “W'ho  would  you  choose  to 
help  you  with  your  homeweirk?”.  Ques¬ 
tions  can  Ik-  devised  to  discover  pupil 
reactictns  to  other  memliers  of  the  class 
in  various  situations  according  to  the 
information  desired.  Having  the  whole 
class  react  to  the  <|uestions  gives  a  more 
accurate  judgment  and  eliminates  some 
of  the  bias  that  might  he  obtained  in 
reiving  on  the  judgment  of  only  one 
|M'cr.  ('onsiderahle  consistenev  should 
result.  Tem|>orarv  inlluences  may  oper¬ 
ate,  hut  a  re|X‘tition  of  the  same  (|uest- 
tions  at  a  later  date  will  check  on  the 
reliahilitv  of  the  children’s  reactions. 

\  clustering  of  res|>onses  around  the 
names  of  a  few  individuals  indicates 
the  p*»ssession  of  attractive  or  unattrac¬ 
tive  personality  traits,  de|X‘nding  upm 
the  (|uesti«»ns  asked  and  the  nature  of 
the  |Hrr  gntup  concerned.  If  some  chil¬ 
dren  receiye  no  responses  on  faxorahle 
<|uestions  such  as  best  friend,  this,  too, 
is  significant. 

An  excellent  deyice  for  easily  record- 
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ing  this  material  and  eollatin);  it  for  use 
is  described  by  lionney  and  I’essenden 
(i).  Suggestions  are  also  given  for 
using  results  in  groupings  for  improving 
scx'ial  adjustment. 

i  rom  the  coliection  of  data  obtained 
from  the  three  sources  of  self,  peers, 
and  teachers,  those  children  who  devi¬ 
ate  from  “normal”  should  lx*  apparent 
and  the  general  areas  of  their  personali¬ 
ty  difhculties  should  be  indicated.  Al¬ 
though  some  seemingly  contradictory 
results  may  have  Ix-en  obtained,  there 
should  be  a  high  ilegree  of  agreement 
and  consistency  in  the  data.  I'liose  chil¬ 
dren  whom  the  data  indicates  have  se¬ 
vere  problems  need  more  complete  diag¬ 
nosis  from  a  specialist  who  can  more 
adc(|uatcly  analy/c  the  personality  fac¬ 
tors  and  can  search  for  the  causes  and 
make  recommendations  for  treatment  to 
correct  the  difhculties. 

Assessment  hy  the  Specialist 

The  trained  specialist  has  many 
means  at  his  dis|x>sal  for  more  ade¬ 
quately  assessing  the  personality  pattern 
of  the  individual.  Me  will  use  the  in¬ 
formation  presented  bv  parents  and  tea¬ 
chers  and  decide  which  techniques  to 
use  in  further  evaluation.  As  he  obtains 
results,  he  will  use  what  other  mcthiHls 
are  necessary  to  obtain  all  the  necessary 
information.  Some  of  the  following  tech- 
ni(|ues  might  lx*  used. 

Projective  techni(|ues  are  able  to 
evoke  a  deeper  expression  of  personality 
through  the  individual’s  interpreting  a 


stimulus  based  on  his  own  frame  of  ref¬ 
erence.  An  analysis  of  the  res|X)nses 
gives  the  trained  examiner  a  picture  of 
the  personality  of  the  child  without  the 
child's  awareness  of  what  implications 
are  deriveil  from  his  responses.  Some 
of  the  projective  techniiiues  in  general 
use  are  Word  Assix'iation ,  Horsehach 
rink-hlot)  and  the  Thematic  Appercep¬ 
tion  Test  (pictures). 

Another  iiiciIkkI  is  the  analysis  of 
controlled  or  free-play  jx'riixls  in  which 
the  choice  of  toys  aiul  the  play  activity 
with  these  toys  indicate  personality  in¬ 
volvements. 

Specialists  may  also  use  psychoanaly¬ 
tical  pnxedures  with  or  without  hypno¬ 
sis  or  drugs  to  get  at  the  deeper  seated 
causes  for  |H*rsonality  abnormalities. 

Summary 

Personality  assessment  can  lx*  tlone 
hy  the  teacher  using  a  threefold  ap¬ 
proach  of  observation,  self-rating  hy  the 
child,  and  sexiometric  reports  bv  the 
peers.  Corrective  action  tan  lx*  taken  to 
|x*rmit  more  effective  atljiistment  in 
classnxim  situations,  hut  cases  that  seem 
to  be  complex  and  severe  should  lx*  re¬ 
ferred  to  speiialists  for  analysis  and 
recommendations  for  treatment.  An 
awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
personality  structures  of  her  pupils  and 
appropriate  reactions  by  a  well-adjusted 
teacher  will  do  much  toward  iiiqiroving 
the  personnlitv  traits  of  the  individuals 
in  the  classrtxirn. 
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TO  IX)  A  job  of  teaching,  you 
have  to  know  the  facts  of  life. 
Not  only  the  usual  facts.  Hut  the 
laws,  if  you  will — that  is  a  strict  firm 
word  —  that  f»overns  what  youngsters 
must  do  Ix.‘cause  they  are  human,  Ix.'- 
cause  they  are  alive,  growing.  I’liese 
are  the  facts  of  life  that  have  the  great¬ 
est  significance  for  those  of  us  who  live 
with  children,  parents  and  teachers. 

I  here  are  many  such  facts.  Research 
uncovers  them.  Hut  they  stick  out  and 
show  in  youngsters’  Ixliavior;  teachers 
and  parents  uncover  them  t(K).  VVe  be¬ 
come  aware  of  them  from  listening, 
watching,  seeing  what  goes  on  child 
after  child,  year  after  year.  The  more 
you  reatl,  the  more  you  see,  the  more 
you  come  to  know:  This  is  what  they 
are  like  ....  this  is  how  they  have 
to  Ixliave  ....  this  is  what  they  can 
do  and  this  is  what  they  cannot. 

These  are  controlling  facts.  No 
youngster  decides:  I  will  be  this  way. 
Mis  Ixines  decide  for  him.  His  nervous 
system  does.  His  whole  human  heredity 
makes  the  Ixliavior  imperative,  'niore 
are  areas  of  freedom  and  of  free  will. 
riuTe  are  [loints  where  will-|M)wer  and 
determination  can  make  the  decision. 
There  are  many  instances  where  choice 
enters  in  a  youngster  simply  wants  or 
prefers  a  certain  path  of  action.  And 
instances  where  education  is  the  an¬ 
swer  a  child  has  been  taught  to  act 
a  certain  way. 

Hut  a  whole  deep  i>owerful  part  of 


life  is  hl(K'ked  off  from  persuasion, 
fenced  off  from  arguments,  untouchable 
by  lures,  even  unaffected  by  punish¬ 
ment.  These  ways  of  acting  are  bred 
into  the  ixrson,  an  unchangeable  part 
of  his  Ix-ing.  These  are  the  facts  of  life 
we  have  to  know  about,  and  face,  and 
make  our  peace  with. 

VVe  ignore  such  facts  at  our  peril. 
Disregarded,  our  teaching  cannot  get 
over,  our  efforts  cannot  take,  we  work 
in  vain.  W'e  ignore  such  facts  at  young¬ 
sters’  |XTil.  The  laws  disregarded  the 
children  pay  a  price  which  can  be  pain¬ 
ful,  a  price  ranging  from  steady  dis¬ 
comfort  to  a  damaging  sense  of  unwor¬ 
thiness. 

One  such  fact  is  that  each  child  pre- 
sen’cs  himself.  He  seeks,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  as  a  matter  of  survival,  the  nour¬ 
ishment  he  has  to  have  because  he  is  a 
human.  I'jkkI?  Yes.  And  sleep  and  air. 
Hut  humans  need  other  kinds  of  sus¬ 
tenance  as  well:  love,  respect,  atten¬ 
tion,  acceptances,  a  sense  of  growing 
and  achieving,  the  feeling  of  being 
needed  .... 

C'all  this  their  psychological  f(K)d.  It 
comes  in  many  different  packages.  But 
you  can  sum  it  up  like  this:  A  child  has 
to  feel  g(KKl  alxiut  himself.  He  has  to 
ha\e  a  reason  to  lx  glad  he  is  who  he  is. 
He  must  feel  giKid,  anil  then  he  can  be 
glKKl. 

l  ortunately  most  of  us  get  enough 
of  what  we  need  to  feed  on — physical 
stuff,  the  more  intangible  psychological 
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vitamins.  But  this  may  be  unfortunate 
because  it  stops  us  from  seeing  that  hu¬ 
mans  do  not  die  easily.  We  light  for  life, 
when  need  be.  Most  of  us  get  along 
sufficiently  well  so  that  life  is  not  a  bat¬ 
tle.  Hut  the  fact  is  always  there:  We 
will  |)reser\e  ourselves,  if  we  have  to. 
G(xhI  ways  or  bad,  nice  ways  or  not,  ap¬ 
proved,  disapproved,  we  will  strive  to 
get  what  we  have  to  have. 

This  effort  always  comes  first.  We 
cannot  give  (jurselves  to  other  jobs  at 
hand,  until  it  has  first  been  reasonably 
well  settled.  I’his  rounded  self-preserva¬ 
tion —  not  fcKxl  alone,  not  just  water 
and  air — is  a  built-in  instinctive  first 
“choice.” 

Another  key  factor  is  that  each  child 
acts  his  age.  A  youngster  cannot  move 
far  beyond  the  time  he  has  had  in  which 
to  mature.  'Hie  human  is  not  unlike  our 
seasons.  Six  months  into  the  year  and 
the  days  will  be  warm;  six  months  fur¬ 
ther  and  the  snow  falls.  Tem|K*rature 
and  precipitation  follow  their  ap|x>inted 
rounds,  not  free  to  change  to  meet  in¬ 
dividual  desire,  just  so  the  human  moves 
and  changes,  and  in  all  of  his  capa¬ 
cities.  Six  months  into  life  and  certain 
behaviors  have  to  take  place.  Six  years 
ami  the  old  ways  are  sloughed  off.  New 
fx-haviors  occur,  compelled  by  the  fixed 
orbits  of  growth  and  diKuned  in  turn  to 
Ih“  replacetl. 

We  might  well  wish  for  a  different 
child  before  us,  just  as  we  often  wish 
for  a  sunnier  day  or  for  rain  gently 
falling.  It  might  be  Ixtter  to  have  a 
child  less  active,  more  self-controlled, 
lx*tter  able  to  remember,  more  capable 
of  enthusing  alxiut  symbols  and  gener¬ 
alities  or,  in  a  hundred  other  ways,  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  take  what  we  want  to  teach 
him,  But,  just  as  everv’one  "complains 
about  the  weather  but  no  one  does  any¬ 


thing  about  it,”  so  too,  no  one  can 
change  the  child’s  basic  underlying  phy¬ 
siological  structure.  I'his  is  a  determin¬ 
ant  of  how  he  will  think,  what  he  can 
respond  to,  what  will  excite  him  and 
what  will  leave  him  cold. 

Ihere  is  one  consolation,  and  in  it 
the  challenge:  That  every  year,  like 
every  season,  has  its  uses.  Always  there 
are  things  youngsters  can  do.  Always, 
even  in  infancy.  Never  is  there  a  use¬ 
less  perioil  in  growing,  a  stage  just  for 
marking  time.  Nor  is  there  ever  a  mort¬ 
gaged  periinl,  a  time  promised  for  to¬ 
morrow,  no  g(HHl  now  except  as  it  gets 
the  child  ready  for  something  yet  to 
come. 

At  every  moment  there  are  experi¬ 
ences,  rich  and  educationally  significant 
and  worthwhile  in  themselves,  which 
children  have  grown  enough  to  utilize. 
But  vve  have  to  he  nimble  enough  to 
provide  them.  We  must  do  the  adjust¬ 
ing —  the  child  cannot.  Not  Ixcause  he 
is  lazy.  Not  InTause  he  d(xs  not  try. 
And  not  Ixcause  of  willfulness  and 
stuhliornness.  Because  he  is  luunan,  and 
this  is  a  fact  of  life. 

riie  consolation  and  companion  chal¬ 
lenge  exist  t(K)  with  the  human  search 
for  satisfactions.  I  hese  needed  nutrients 
cannot  come  to  children  out  of  a  vacu¬ 
um.  'I’here  is  no  separate  isolated  place 
to  which  children  "go”  to  come  hack 
filled.  Ihere  need  not  lx*  —  there  can¬ 
not  he —  a  wasted  waiting  time  while 
youngsters  off  somewhere,  get  what  they 
have  to  have.  I’he  ffKxl  for  self  preserva¬ 
tion —  the  normal  diet  and  the  make-up 
f(KKls — comes  to  children  through  the 
daily  ex|xriences  of  living  with  people, 
working  together,  sharing  life. 

But  again,  we  must  lx*  the  nimble 
ones.  'Flic  living  can  be  gcxxl  living,  the 
kind  a  schex)!  can  he  proud  of.  But  we 
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must  shape  tiiat  living  and  guide  it  so 
there  is  a  steady  How  to  certain  young¬ 
sters  of  the  special  kinds  of  vitamins 
that  they  need.  1  he  How  cannot  Ik-  left 
to  chance.  A  mature  adult,  glad  to  see 
youngsters  get  what  they  need,  plans 
carelully  with  individuals  in  mind. 

I  his  is  to  say  a  third  lact  of  life: 
l.a(  h  chilli  is  an  individual  ....  dif¬ 
ferent  from  all  others,  uniijue  and  very 
s|K-iial.  He  is  an  unusual  mixture  of  his 
heredity,  of  his  past  anti  present  living. 
Nothing  identical  has  ever  existed; 
nothing  identical  ever  will.  Me  may  lx- 
almost  like  many  others;  he  will  share 
many  things  in  common.  Itut — this  is 
the  wonder  and  the  glory  of  life  —  he  is 
himself,  different. 

I  he  whole  setting  of  the  teaching  joh 
lures  us  into  seeing  people  in  their  com¬ 


monness.  W'e  teach  children  in  groups. 
(Jur  classes  are  large.  We  are  teachers, 
not  tutors;  group  workers,  not  individu¬ 
al  tounsc'lors.  Hut  the  whole  set  of  the 
human  insists:  See  me  in  my  unirpie- 
ness. 

I'ortunately  there  is  an  impf)rtant  con¬ 
solation  here  t(K).  Youngsters  do  not  ask 
for  perfection  from  us.  They  would  need 
perfection,  the  finely  exact  adjustment, 
were  they  inanimate.  Hut  these  are  facts 
of  life,  riie  child  is  working  too:  to  get 
the  satisfaction  he  needs,  to  act  his  age, 
to  lx-  himself.  He  asks  from  us,  not 
su|HT'human  skills,  hut  very  human  ef¬ 
fort.  With  a  decent  try  on  our  part,  he 
will  grow  well.  When  we  do  all  that  we 
can  he  is  in  there  trying  tcH),  and  he  will 
make  out. 
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DMSIMII',  rilM  fact  that  imtlio- 
lo^ical  tests  to  measure*  iiitelli- 
Kenee  have  lK*eome  a  familiar 
|)art  of  the  ecliieational  scene,  there 
never-the-less  remains  an  aura  of  mys¬ 
tery  alMtut  them.  Many  persons  do  not 
umierstand  just  what  they  are  desi^nc'd 
to  do,  much  Ic*ss  comprehend  their  con¬ 
tents.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  brief  article 
to  set  forth  in  simple,  nontechnical 
terms,  what  sort  of  information  can  be 
obtained  from  intelligence  tests,  by 
these*  means  we  may  Ik*  able  to  cast  in 
pc*rspc‘ctive  what  they  reveal  about  the 
intellectual  characieristics  of  children. 

Actually,  of  course,  there  are  several 
dilFerent  kinds  of  intelligence  tests,  but 
they  fall  into  contrasting  groups.  In  the 
first  place,  tests  may  be  distinnuisbed  by 
wbat  sort  of  ability  is  measurc'd.  In  this 
sense,  we  can  identify  tests  of  achievv- 
mcfit,  which  assess  wbat  a  child  has 
learned  in  a  particular  course  of  study, 
such  as  j'rammar  or  geography;  tests  of 
aptiliule,  by  which  one  tries  to  discover 
what  programs  of  study  a  child  is  l)est 
suited  for,  like  mec  hanical  training  com¬ 
pared  to  latiKuaKc;  and  tests  of  general 
ititcllincucc,  which  provide  a  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  the  ranne  and  (jualitv  of  the  bas¬ 
ic  mental  ccmiponents  needed  t«»  learn 
school  subjects.  F-.acb  of  these  kinds  of 


test  is  useful,  hut  must  be  used  in  an 
apjiropriate  way.  We  shall  be  concern¬ 
ed,  here,  only  with  the  third  ty|H*. 

Tests  can  also  be  classified  according 
to  whether  they  are  verbal  or  perform- 
auee.  The  former  are  mainly  of  the 
(|uestion-and-answer  tv|H*s,  whereas  the 
latter  retpiire  the  child  to  manipulate 
objects  or  materials,  allhoiit’b  not  neces¬ 
sarily  without  demanding  lauKua^e;  for 
instance,  instructions  may  be  j>iven 
orally.  Many  tests  inc  hide  tasks  of  Ixtlb 
kinds;  in  fact,  it  is  sometimes  difliciilt 
to  differentiate  verbal  and  performance 
aspects  of  the  same  item.  'The  distinc¬ 
tion  may,  pc*rhaps,  be*  made  in  terms 
of  wbat  kind  of  ability  it  is  mainlv 
desirc-d  to  measure,  words  and  their 
propc-r  use  in  the  forim*r  case  and  non- 
lan^ua^e  functions  in  the  latter. 

I'inally,  tests  can  Im-  divided  into  in¬ 
dividual  and  firoup  forms,  where  indi¬ 
vidual  tests  demand  a  |H*rsonal  relation 
to  the  examiner,  and  ttroui)  tests  merely 
re(|uire  a  sint'le  administrator  for  sev¬ 
eral  or  many  children.  Of  neccssitv, 
Uroup  tests  are  lar^'cly  of  pa|)er-and- 
jK*ncil  character. 

Our  discussion  will  center  on  verbal 
tests  of  general  intelligence,  but  will 
include  examples  of  Ixitb  individual  and 
group  tests.  We  shall  confine  oursc*lves 


*I)r.  David  Crowell  kindly  read  tide  pa|HT  and  pointed  out  that  the  reader  should  keep 
in  mind  that  the  development  of  intelliKcnce  involves  complex  chanKcs  from  year  to  year. 
An  im|>ortant  factor  is  neuromuscular  development  which  is  not  discuss4-d  here  (hut  cf. 
.Niunn,  3). 
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to  the  a^c-range  of  six  years  to  1 2  years. 

Before  taking  up  the  things  measured 
by  tests,  it  is  essential  to  clarify  two 
more  points.  ’I’he  first  has  to  do  with 
the  test  score,  because  there  is  often  con¬ 
fusion  Ix'tween  the  so-called  IQ  (in¬ 
telligence  ((uotient)  and  the  brightness 
of  a  child.  I'he  score  obtained  on  a  test 
(that  is  the  numlxr  and  variety  of  tasks 
which  a  child  can  do  or  "pass’)  gives 
a  measure  of  his  brightness.  I  hus,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  age,  if  a  child  can  count 
to  I  3  he  has  a  certain  degree  of  ability; 
some  children  (»f  five  years  can  count 
to  13,  (»thers  (»f  six  years  can  do  this, 
whereas  still  others  cannot  count  to  i  3 
until  they  are  seven.  In  all  three  in¬ 
stances,  however,  they  have  the  same 
ilegree  of  counting  ability  ittsofar  as  the 
task  of  counting  to  i  3  is  a  measure  of 
this  ability.  I  he  IQ,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  means  to  state  what  a  child  can  do 
in  comparison  to  what  is  expected  of  a 
child  of  the  same  age.  It  is  simply  a  de¬ 
vice  for  relating  the  test  score  to  the  age 
<»f  the  ihild,  and  employs  for  this  pur- 
|)ose  the  notion  of  mental  age  (MA). 
I'or  example,  the  psychologist  ascer¬ 
tains  what  six-year-old  children  can  do 
and  assigns  to  this  pe‘rformancc  a  mental 
age  of  six  years.  By  dividing  MA  by  C\ 
(^chronological  age)  and  multiplying  by 
100  to  remove  decimals,  an  IQ  of  100 
would  lx*  obtained  in  the  case  cited. 
Since  the  typical  chiltl  is  expected  to 
have  a  brightness  appropriate  for  his 
age,  an  IQ  of  1 00  is  regarded  as  average. 
By  the  same  token,  if  a  child’s  test  score 
is  that  of  a  six-year-old  ( that  is,  he  has 
an  MA  of  six)  but  he  is  actually  only 
five  years  old,  he  would  Ik*  compared 
with  other  children  onlv  live  years  old; 
his  IQ  would  turn  out  to  h<‘  six  divided 
hv  five  (times  100),  or  120.  Our  dis¬ 
cussion  will  concern  itself  with  mental 
age,  rather  than  IQ. 


'I'he  second  important  distinction  is 
that  between  ability  and  capacity.  Tests 
really  give  information  only  about  what 
a  child  actually  d(xs  in  the  test-situa¬ 
tion,  not  alxiut  what  he  could  do.  If 
capacity  is  regarded  as  potential,  in 
other  words,  the  test  can  only  show  it 
by  inference.  I’liat  is,  we  assume  that 
a  child  who  makes  a  higher  score  prob¬ 
ably  has  a  greater  capacity,  but  this  is 
strictly  a  guess.  It  works  out  fairly  well 
in  most  cases,  but  there  are  numerous 
factors  which  may  make  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  capacity  and  ability  sizable.  'I’hese 
include  the  skill  of  the  examiner,  tem- 
|>orary  or  deep-lying  emotional  states  of 
the  child,  lack  of  effort,  sensory  disabili¬ 
ty  unknown  to  the  examiner  like  deaf¬ 
ness,  and  inadequacies  of  the  test  it- 
sc‘lf.  It  should  lx*  remembered,  then, 
that  our  discussion  fexuses  on  ability, 
and  can  lx  interpreted  as  pertaining  to 
capacity  only  to  the  extent  that  tests  pro¬ 
vide  meaningful  guesses  about  poten¬ 
tial. 

Abilities  Measured  by  Tests 

riie  clearest  fashion  in  which  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  what  tests  of  general  intelli¬ 
gence  measure  is  to  identify  the  sorts 
of  ability  reijuired  to  master  schfKiI- 
work,  but  attempting  to  distinguish 
from  these*  the  skills  assessed  by  achieve¬ 
ment  tests.  I'or  example,  if  we  wished 
to  find  out  how  much  grammar  a  child 
knows,  wc  would  administer  an  achieve¬ 
ment  test;  a  child  who  has  studied  gram¬ 
mar  can  be  expected  tei  make  a  better 
grade  than  one  who  has  not,  although 
both  might  be  equally  bright.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  early  school  years,  at  least, 
when  mental  abilities  are  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing,  there  is  usuallv  a  close  relation  be¬ 
tween  what  has  been  learned  and  abili¬ 
ty.  riie  assfx’iation  woidd  be  es|xciallv 
close  for  children  in  scIkk)!. 
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There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  re¬ 
search  directed  towards  the  discovery 
of  general  abilities  which  determine  per¬ 
formance  on  intelligence  tests.  The  tech¬ 
nique  of  factor  analysis  has  been  the 
most  informative  of  the  approaches  to 
this  end,  yielding  for  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  tests  a  variety  of  names  for 
these  general  abilities  (see  Munn,  4, 
Chapter  3,  for  a  clear,  concise  discus¬ 
sion).  I’or  our  purposes,  the  abilities 
most  obviously  assessed  by  tests  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  primary  grades  may  be 
called  verbal  understanding  and  skill, 
memory,  spatial  relationships,  percep¬ 
tual  and  observational  ability,  attention, 
numerical  ability,  inductive  conceptual 
ability,  deductive  conceptual  ability, 
and  reasoning. 

The  problem  of  constructing  an  intel¬ 
ligence  test  is  to  iind  tasks  which  in¬ 
volve  the  sorts  of  abilities  it  is  desired 
to  measure,  while  at  the  same  time  giv¬ 
ing  every  child  as  nearly  as  possible  an 
equal  opportunity  to  display  his  abili¬ 
ties.  Since  the  best  tests  have  been  found 
to  meet  these  requirements  fairly  well, 
we  shall  accept  them  as  they  stand. 
However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
certain  kinds  of  important  abilities  are 
usually  wot  measured  by  tests.  Of  es¬ 
pecial  significance  is  creativity  in  its 
diverse  forms. 

Before  proceeding  with  some  con¬ 
crete  examples  of  abilities  measured  by 
tests,  it  is  worthwhile  to  state  several 
principles  pertaining  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  test  results. 

1 .  Multiple  abilities.  Fvery  test  item, 
even  very  simple  ones,  call  u|X)n  a  com¬ 
plex  pattern  of  performance.  One  can¬ 
not  link  any  item  only  with  one  ability, 
even  when  it  is  designed  primarily  to  as¬ 
sess  one  aspect  of  intellectual  function¬ 
ing.  Consider,  for  example,  a  "memory” 


item,  like  reflating  digits.  Here,  in 
order  to  pass  the  test,  the  child  must 
understand  the  examiner’s  questions, 
pay  attention  to  what  he  says,  and  have 
sufRcient  experience  with  numbers  to 
recognize  them  and  use  their  names. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  understand 
intelligence  tests  it  must  he  realized  that 
complex  patterns  of  |x.*rformance  are  in¬ 
volved  in  every  case.  It  is  not  a  matter 
simply  of  summing  up  a  series  of  dis¬ 
crete  functions,  but  of  obtaining  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  interplay  of  numerous  abili¬ 
ties. 

2.  Quality  of  performance.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  to  interpret  not  only  the  level  of 
ability,  but  also  the  manner  in  which 
the  test-items  are  handled  by  the  child. 
It  is  ordinarily  not  possible  to  do  this  in 
group  tests,  but  it  is  very  important  in 
individual  tests  where  the  examiner  is 
in  a  position  to  study  the  child  with 
considerable  intimacy.  The  seemingly 
precise  and  (juantitative  character  of 
tests,  particularly  in  scoring,  makes  it 
easy  to  overlfxik  this  |M)int.  Not  only 
does  observation  of  liow  items  are  dealt 
witli  provide  insight  into  such  matters 
as  alertness,  ease  of  comprehension,  or¬ 
ganization  of  material,  and  efficiency, 
hut  it  may  also  yield  clues  to  why  |>er- 
formance  is  inade(|uate  (7).  Failure 
may  Ik‘  (Kcasioned  not  only  by  condi¬ 
tions  previously  mentioned,  but  also  not 
so  much  for  lack  of  ability  as  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  putting  ability  to  effective  use. 

3.  Apprr/ximatiou.  Test  scores  pro¬ 
vide  information  which  enables  the 
examiner  to  estimate  the  child’s  mental 
ability,  other  things  l^ing  equal  (i.e., 
there  being  no  considerations  beyond 
the  test-situation).  Thus,  there  is  no 
magic  in  the  test  results;  they  are  merely 
to  be  interpreted  as  estimates  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  theoretically  conceived  ability. 
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Intelligence  in  delation  to  Age 

In  another  place,  we  have  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed  what  experimental  research  re¬ 
veals  about  the  development  of  chil¬ 
drens’  thinking;  ( 6;  sc'e,  also,  jersild,  i, 
lor  a  broad  treatment).  It  is  f)ur  inten¬ 
tion,  now  ,  to  look  at  intelligence  tests  in 
the  same  fashion  to  show  what  is  ex- 
jH-cte<l  at  different  a^es.  Ihe  two  ap- 
pr(»at  lies  are  complementary,  the  former 
working  from  the  ability  to  the  child 
(for  example,  devisinji;  memory  tasks 
and  them  to  children  of  various 

aKC*s),  the  latter  jircK ceding  from  the 
child  to  the  task  (for  instance,  sampling 
children  of  a  given  age  to  see  what 
tasks  they  can  handle.) 

riiree  general  principles  help  greatly 
to  understand  how  test-items  differ  with 
age,  as  follows: 

1.  (  hildreii  during  the  sch(M>l-years 
fiossess  basically  the  same  abilities  which 
characteri/e  older  children  and  adults 
(see  Miinii,  for  a  discussion  of  this 
jioint.)  As  a  conse(|uence,  similar  kinds 
of  items  (Kcur  at  all  age-levels.  It  must 
Ik-  emphasi/(‘d  that  we  are  not  stating 
that  children  of  all  ages  can  do  the  same 
things,  but  rather  that  they  can  do  the 
same  kind  of  things. 

2.  Ahilitic's  varv  with  age  primarily 
in  terms  of  <|uanfitv  and  complexity 
That  is,  older  children  differ  from 
younger  children  chiefly  because  they 
can  do  harder  tasks  and  more  tasks. 
I’.ven  though  younger  children  are  more 
concrete,  they  show  the  iM’ginnings  of 
abstract  Ix-havior  (see  Vinacke,  6,  for 
other  illustrations  of  age-differences.) 
Our  discussion  over-simplifies  the  situa¬ 
tion  bv  ignoring  distinctions  of  this  sort. 
The  developmentally  oriented  person,  of 
course,  (|uite  pro|>erly  considers  them 
significant. 

3.  TTie  most  important  variations 


introduced  into  tests  itt  older  ages  stem 
from  increased  experience  and  longer 
exposure  to  education.  Thus,  arithmetic 
operations,  aside  from  counting,  occur 
at  the  up|K*r  ages,  but  not  at  the  lower. 

U  ith  these  points  in  mind,  test-items 
can  be  illustrated  in  sequential  fashion. 
W'e  shall  use  items  very  similar  to  those 
on  such  standard  tests  as  the  Stanford- 
Hinet  (5)  and  the  Kuhimann-Anderson 
(2),  but  converting  them  into  forms 
which  do  not  actually  occur  on  the  tests. 
Since  our  examples  have  not  been  stand¬ 
ardized,  they  cannot  substitute  for  items 
actually  used  in  the  tests.  I'urthermore, 
as  stated  above,  each  task  calls  u|K)n 
many  abilities,  in  addition  to  the  one 
U|K)n  which  attention  is  fucused. 

Memory.  In  this  area,  tests  tend  to 
change  from  one  age  to  the  next  mainly 
in  difficulty.  Illustrations  are  as  follows: 

Age  6.  Short  sentences  like,  "Mary 
likes  to  go  to  the  store  with  her  mother.’’ 
'I’he  child  is  asked  to  repeat  what  he  has 
heard. 

Age.  8  l.onger  and  more  complex 
sentences  like,  "I’.ddie  rmle  his  bicycle 
to  his  aunt's  house  to  show  her  his  new 
hat.’’ 

Age  10.  Brief  stories,  such  as  an 
account  of  a  day  at  the  beach.  The  ex¬ 
aminer  asks  questions  for  the  child  to 
answer  regartling  the  title  of  the  story, 
who  w’ent  to  the  beach,  what  games 
were  played,  what  Alan  found  in  the 
sand,  etc. 

Age  12.  Bepeating  five  digits  back¬ 
wards.  In  contrast,  at  age  7  tbe  child 
might  lx-  asked  to  repeat  ^  digits  back¬ 
wards. 

l^tunerical.  Again,  difriculty  varies 
with  age. 

Age  6.  A  series  of  simple  figures, 
such  as  stars  or  triangles.  The  child  is 
asked  to  place  a  dot  in  a  box  for  each 
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lisure.  At  this  aj^c,  a  child  would  be* 
expected  to  j>et  as  many  as  i  ^  correct. 

Aj»e  8.  Disarranged  dot  patterns, 
riie  child  is  asketl  to  count  irregularly 
scattered  dots. 

A^e  lo.  ni(Kk-countinK.  Pictures 
showing  piles  of  blinks  are  shown  for 
the  child  to  count. 

Aj»e  12.  i\umlK‘r  series.  In  this  test 
it  is  |)ossihle  to  construct  items  which 
raiiKC  from  very  simple  to  very  complex. 
IJy  this  a^e,  a  child  is  expected  to  solve 
tasks  such  as  the  following: 

"C  ross  (tut  the  number  which  does 
not  1x1011^. 

2  6  lO  12  14 

«  7  5  5 

Conceptual  abilities.  In  this  tvpe  of 
task  a  (  hild  is  re(|uired  to  apply  his  ex¬ 
perience  to  situations  where  a  Kenerali- 
/alion  provides  the  basis  for  a  solution. 
He  may  either  have  lo  derive  the  gener¬ 
alization  itself,  from  specific  instances, 
or  he  may  have  to  find  instances  which 
fit  the  generalization. 

-\ne  h.  0|i|M)site  analogies.  “.\  do^* 
is  fast;  a  snail  is  .” 

Diflerences.  “What  is  the  difference 
iH'tween  a  banana  and  a  carrot?" 

liiddles.  “\\  fiat  lias  a  liead  hut  can’t 
talk?"  In  tliis  task,  the  child  mi^ht  he 
presented  with  a  piiture  of  a  (hair,  a 
thimble,  a  |)in,  and  a  hov. 

Aye.  8.  Opposite  analogies.  More 
diffn  lilt  items,  like  "Mountains  are  hit'll; 
valleys  are 

Similarities.  "In  uliat  way  are  a  chair 
and  a  stool  alike?" 

A«e  10.  Still  more  diiricult  an¬ 
alogies.  lor  instanie,  the  child  miKht  Ik* 
asked  lo  draw  a  line  under  the  two 
which  are  op|K)sites:  small  r(K)m 
broad  orange  narrow." 

Or  he  might  lx*  asked  to  draw  a  line 


under  the  two  which  are  necessary  to 
the  first  word: 

“ScIkkiI:  recess  pupils  spelling 

desk  teacher  grade.” 

Age  12.  Classification  of  three 
things,  i'or  e\am|)le,  the  child  might  lx* 
asked  to  place  a  dot  under  the  three  that 
lx*long  together:  "cuhe  S(|uare 
sphere  cyclinder  figure  round.” 

Verbal  abilities.  Many  psychologists 
regard  v(xahularv  tests  as  the  lx*st  single 
measure  of  general  intelligence.  Such 
a  lest  is  especially  easy  to  construct  so 
that  it  covers  ail  ages  hv  increasing  the 
dillicultv  of  the  words.  ,\t  age  6  the 
child  might  lx*  e\|x*cled  to  define  words 
like  “apple”  and  "drawer”;  at  age  8 
words  like  “howl”  and  "sliie”;  at  age  10 
words  like  “program”  and  "p.iinter”;  at 
age  I  2  words  like  “inevitable”  and  "gam¬ 
bler.” 

Other  tvpical  t.isks  are  as  follows: 

Age  6.  Storv  lompletion.  lor  in¬ 
stance,  the  (*\aminer  tells  a  brief  storv 
and  asks  the  child  to  pul  a  dot  under 
one  of  four  ohjeits,  the  name  of  whiih 
b(*sl  finishes  the  tale. 

Age  8.  S(  raml)li*d  words.  I'he  child 
is  asked  to  give  the  words  which  the 
letters  make;  “O  |{-\”;  or  “|{-I)  |{-l." 

Age  10.  .Mist rail  words.  I'lie  ex¬ 
aminer  asks,  “W'h.if  do  we  mean  hv 
‘ho|)e’;  hv  ‘jov’  ”,  and  so  on. 

.\ge  12.  Disarranged  senl(*iu(*s. 
The  task  is  to  put  the  words  in  tin*  tor- 
r(*(t  order:  “Mirds  feme  on  the  sat  five"; 
or  “I'p  he.ich  onto  shells  carrv  waves 
the.” 

I\eas<}iiitig.  Jests  typically  intriMluce 
a  greater  numix-r  of  tasks  calling  U|xin 
problem  solving  abilities  at  tlx*  up|x*r 
ages.  In  fact,  at  the  lower  levels  of  the 
test,  items  can  lx*  (l(*signated  better  as 
calling  u|x)n  compri*hension;  the  chief 
(lifT(*reme  is  the  greater  (lifrer(*ntiation 
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and  (iFKani/ation  of  intellectual  ptwess- 
es.  At  aj^e  8  problems  may  contain  sim¬ 
ple  clues  on  the  basis  of  which  a  child 
makes  an  inference.  At  age  lo  verbal 
absurdities  may  Ik-  presented;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  "What  is  f(M)lish  about  this? 
S<inie  bovs  were  playing  c(»wlioys  in  the 
yard.  W'hen  they  got  hungry  they  pick¬ 
ed  vane  carrots  (*ff  the  tree.”  At  age  i  2 
more  ilifficult  and  complex  problems 
would  Ik*  given. 

Spatial  ability,  it  is  difTu  ult,  in  many 
instances  to  identify  tasks  which  em¬ 
phasise  this  function,  hut  items  which 
may  lx*  considered  typical  include  pen¬ 
cil  mazes,  matching  of  parts  of  figures, 
direitional  orientation,  etc. 

('oticliisioii 

I  hus  emerges  a  picture  of  the  kinds 
of  things  chililren  can  do  during  the 


early  school  years.  Their  mental  abili¬ 
ties  increase  with  age  because  they  can 
deal  with  more  difficult  and  complex 
tasks  which  call  upon  an  increasing  con¬ 
trol  and  organization  of  intellectual 
functioning.  In  comparison  with  adults, 
their  abilities  are  less  highly  developed, 
rather  than  being  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent.  Perhaps  the  chief  changes  which 
might  be  regarded  as  qualitative,  rather 
than  quantitative,  are  an  increase  in 
skill  in  the  use  of  language  together 
with  increased  differentiation  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  reasoning.  Accompanying 
these  changes  there  is  a  shift  from  pre¬ 
dominantly  concrete  behavior  to  a  great¬ 
er  degree  of  abstract  performance.  In 
general,  the  variation  in  intelligence  test 
items  from  year  to  year  appears  to  agree 
cjuite  well  with  what  would  be  expected 
from  research  with  children  (6). 
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A  Program  for  Pupil  Participation 

By  MABEL  E.  LEAHY 
327  r.iscnhart  Place,  llorschcads,  N.Y. 


The  basic  concept  of  American  de¬ 
mocracy  rests  upon  the  funda¬ 
mental  assumption  that  virtually 
all  of  the  people  are  capable  of  ac(|uir- 
ing  whatever  knowledge  is  necessary  for 
the  intelligent  solution  of  the  nation’s 
problems,  and,  that,  in  giving  constant 
and  continuous  attention  to  their  civic 
duties  the  people  will  apply  this  knowl¬ 
edge  critically  and  to  g<KKl  effect.  I'lie 
chief  res|-K)nsihility  for  its  fulfillment 
devolves  u|)on  the  scIkkiIs,  and  the  faith 
that  the  American  |H‘»)ple  have  in  the 
success  of  tIeiiuKracy  reflects  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  public  education.  Educating  a 
pupil  for  successful  living  in  a  tleiiuK- 
racy  can  best  be  accomplished  by  having 
him  live  in  a  setting  which  most  closely 
resemhles  a  denuKraev.  If  a  student 
s|H-nds  his  sch(M>l  life  in  a  situation  run 
arbitrarily,  by  a  principal  on  the  one 
hand,  or  by  a  select  few  of  the  faculty, 
on  the  other,  one  cannot  ex|H*ct  that 
student  to  exercise  his  civic  responsibil¬ 
ities  well  when  he  becomes  a  membt*r  of 
our  (leimK'ratic  societv.  therefore,  a 
program  of  pupil  participation  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  executing  the  affairs  of  the 
sch<K)l  is  necessary. 

Before  any  changes  in  scIhmiI  pro¬ 
cedure  are  attempted,  several  prepara- 
torv  steps  are  necessarv.  Both  teacher 
and  principal  must  have  a  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  this  philosophy  of  education  and 
a  knowledge  of  psychologv,  which  to¬ 
gether  must  guide  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedure  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired 
outcomes.  Also,  the  situation  already 
prevalent  in  the  schfK)!  must  Ik-  careful¬ 
ly  studied  in  order  to  determine  how 
much  the  students  are  already  parti¬ 


cipating  and  in  what  fields  greater  parti¬ 
cipation  is  feasible.  After  having  sur¬ 
veyed  the  situation,  the  following  (pies- 
lions  should  be  considered. 

1 .  What  plan  of  activities  should  be 
considered  to  give  greater  practice 
in  citizenship? 

2.  What  outcomes  do  1  expect,  or 
what  attitudes  do  1  expect  to  in¬ 
still  in  the  students? 

3.  What  are  my  long-term  objec¬ 
tives? 

The  following  may  Ik*  of  value  in 
deciding  what  the  value  of  a  pupil  par¬ 
ticipation  program  really  is. 

1 .  1  each  the  individual  to  Ik-  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  rights  and  needs  of  others, 
with  IkkIi  tolerance  of,  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  for,  the  minority  groups  of  which 
one  is  not  a  member,  or  with  which  one 
is  not  in  agreement;  for  only  as  this  con¬ 
cept  iK-comes  operative,  can  deiiKK-racy 
become  a  way  of  life  and  a  way  of  think¬ 
ing. 

2.  Teach  the  ( hild  to  understand  the 
general  nature  of  the  more  significant 
present-day  scKial,  civic,  and  (vilitical 
institutions  of  the  sfKiety  in  which  men 
live. 

3.  Build  in  the  child  the  tendency 
to  assume  res|Kmsibility  commensurate 
with  his  talents  and  understanding  in 
all  STK'ial  relationships  within  the  scluHtl. 

4.  Build  in  each  child  the  tendency 
to  assfK'iate  hinm-lf  with  groups  organ¬ 
ized  for  scK'ial  betterment  in  one  form 
or  another. 

5.  Build  in  each  child  a  tendency  to 
discriminate  iK-tween  issues  of  general 
STKial  welfare  and  issues  involved  mere- 
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Jy  with  the  welfare  of  selfish  Interests. 

6.  Ciive  eacfi  clhid  a  way  of  life 
characteri/ed  hy  a  halanee  Ix-tween  the 
individual’s. sense  of  essential  freed<»ni 
and  the  larger  welfare  of  humanity.  It 
is  in  this  halanee  that  deiiKKracy  is 
found. 

7.  (iive  (he  child  a  tendency  to  as- 
suiiie  voluntarily  a  share  of  resjvmsi- 
hility  for  preserving,  exeniplif^in^  and 
transinittin^  attitudes  and  ideas  which 
he  iHlieves  essential  to  s<KiaI  welfare. 

8.  Ciive  the  child  an  understandin^ 
of  the  essential  fuiutions  and  contribu¬ 
tions  of  denuKrative  noverninent  and  its 
o|K‘ration  both  IfKally  and  nationally,  as 
well  as  a  tendency  to  discharge  the  j>o- 
litical  duties  «)f  g(K)d  citizenship. 

(>.  Iliiild  in  each  child  the  optiinuin 
tendency  toward  leadership  consistent 
with  his  abilities. 

I  realize  that  the  foregoing  consti¬ 
tute  a  large  order  to  fill,  hut  as  t'arl 
Sc  hiirz  «)nce  saiil, 

“Our  ideals  are  like  (he  stars:  we  nev¬ 
er  reach  them  hut,  like  the  mariner  on 
the  (Kean,  we  guide  our  courses  by 
them." 

Whatever  may  Ik-  tried  in  the  way 
of  pupil  participation  should  lx-  carried 
out  hv  the  students  in  so  far  as  iK)ssihle. 
It  shoidd  Ik-  a  real  project  with  op|M>r- 
tiinitv  for  pur|M)sing,  planning,  execut¬ 
ing,  and  judging  hv  the  students  them¬ 
selves.  Its  sutcess  will  de|xnd  largely 
on  a  wise  seleition  of  leaders.  Kventual- 
Iv,  every  child  in  the  group  should  have 
some  op|Kirtunitv  for  leadership.  After 
the  a(  tivitv  is  initiated,  careful  gtiidaixe 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  necessary 
to  insure  that  the  wttrk  shall  poKC-ed  ef- 
feitivelv  and  with  unified  effort.  I’ach 
child  should  have  a  fair  chance  to  do 
his  part  and  the  teachers  should  make 
certain  that  the  leaders  are  fair  and 
courteous  toward  all. 


Among  the  successful  citizenship  ac¬ 
tivities  which  have  been  tried  are  the 
rcKiin  civic  club;  the  all  scIxkjI  (jrgani- 
zation  under  the  leadership  of  a  coun¬ 
cil,  senate,  or  assembly;  junior  Heel 
C>(jss;  Hoy  Scouts;  reading  activities; 
health  activities,  etc.  A  little  detail  alK)ut 
the  student  council  follows. 

I  irst,  the  plan  for  a  student  council 
must  have  the  support  of  those  for 
whom  it  is  designed.  i\o  plan  has  a 
chance  for  success  unless  it  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  solid  majority  of  the  students 
and  faculty.  The  more  a  student  feels 
that  he  is  represented,  the  more  interest 
he  will  have.  Hie  faculty  should  also  be 
represc-nted.  riie  Ciouncil  should  rep¬ 
resent  a  genuine  co-operative  effort  up¬ 
on  the  the  part  of  Iwith  the  faculty  and 
the  students. 

Secondly,  the  C'ouncil  must  have 
clearly  defined  powers,  privileges,  and 
res|M)nsihili(ies.  I. imitations  and  checks 
should  also  he  provided.  The  principal, 
Ix-ing  directly  responsible  for  everything 
that  happens  in  (he  school,  should  have 
the  |K)wer  of  veto  in  all  matters. 

riiere  are  four  m.iin  tv|X‘s  of  coun¬ 
cils:  one  that  represents  s|xcialized  in¬ 
terests,  such  as  clubs,  assixiations,  par¬ 
ticular  organizations,  or  activities.  This 
plan  is  not  g(Mid  because  the  pupil  rep¬ 
resents  not  his  sch(H)l,  hut  his  organiza¬ 
tion;  the  numher  of  students  re|>resent- 
ed  is  relatively  small;  the  standards  of 
demrxracy  itnnived  are  very  few. 

,\  scKond  type  represents  the  scIkkiI 
at  large.  I  his  is  a  line  tv|x-  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  are  wide  in  scope, 
riie  only  ohjedion  to  this  tvpe  is  that 
unless  carefid  planning  is  done,  the 
I’reshmen  and  Sophomore  classes,  Ix- 
ing  iisuallv  larger,  will  have  the  largest 
representation.  It  might  he  well  to  allow 
larger  proportional  representation  for 
the  Junior  and  Senior  classes. 
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The  third  type  of  Council  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  sch(M)I,  alumni,  and  the  Board 
of  Fducation.  In  niy  opinion,  this  type 
of  C!ouncil  is  the  least  tiesirable,  as  too 
much  power  may  Ik;  vesteil  outside  the 
sch(K)l  and  the  evils  may  outweigh  the 
benefits  of  financial  and  other  sup|X)rt 
derived  from  the  alumni  and  the  Board. 

A  fourth  type  of  organization  is  one 
in  which  honor  students  automatically 
become  memlKTs  of  the  Council,  d  his 
is  not  Ho^wl  for  it  tends  to  foster  a  feel¬ 
ing’  of  superiority  on  tlie  part  of  the  hon¬ 
or  student  and  is  apt  to  kill  the  interest 
of  the  less  intellectuallv  fortunate  in¬ 
dividual. 

I’ype  2  seems  the  most  practicable  in 
the  lij>ht  of  the  demcKratic  concepts  to 
he  fostered,  lo  set  up  a  C'ouncil  in  a 
new  situation,  the  followin^  ideas  seem 
to  he  neeessarv.  f  irst,  make  sure  that 
all  home  room  units  understand  that  the 
Council  offic  ials  are  to  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  the  compe  tence  of  the  student, 
the  integrity  of  his  character,  and  the 
clearer  of  leadership  and  initiative  that 
he  possesses.  It  is  hc-st  to  allow  the 
Council  to  ch<K)se  their  own  officers  as 
they  will  have  a  better  iinderstandinK  of 
the  ((ualities  that  are  needed  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  ofTice.  They  shoidd  also  have  the 
privilege  of  appointing  their  own  com¬ 
mittees. 

riie  fuliv  developc-d  council  should 
he  res|>onsihle  for  promotion  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  as  much  of  the  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activity  as  seems  feasible  to  the 
principal  and  the  facultv. 

When  the  new  Council  has  pained 
a  little  ex|>erience,  a  Constitution,  em- 
hoclyinp  the  pur|x»sc*s,  pmers,  riphts, 
privilepc's,  and  orpani/ation,  is  a  neces- 
sitv.  Some  outline  such  as  follows  may 
he  helpful. 


Article  I  NAMi:  AND  I’UBl’OSE 

Article  II  MIMBI  BSIIIP 

Artic  le  III  OH  1C  I  BS 

Article  IV  DC  HI  S  ()1  OI  I  ICl  BS 

Article  V  Ml  I  I  INCS 

Article  VI  BOWllBS 

Article  VII  AMI  NDMl  N  I  S 

riie  activities  first  taken  up  by  the 
Council  should  he  such  that  they  can 
easily  he  assured  of  success.  More  diffi¬ 
cult  tasks  may  Ik*  attempted  as  the 
C’ouncil  prows  throuph  experience. 
I'.arly  activities  mipht  Ik-  any  of  the  fol- 
lowinp: 

1.  Ihe  care  of  the  hullc'tin  lioarcl. 
Much  planninp  for  interest  and  attrac¬ 
tive  display  coidd  he  aroused. 

2.  W'elcominp  new  students. 

3.  Promote  “Safety  1  irst.” 

4.  Promote  pocnl  behavior  at  assem¬ 
blies  and  public  events  and  proper  eti- 
((iiette  at  all  times. 

5.  Promote  “Open  House”  and  other 
simple  activities  which  may  Ik*  hel|)ful 
in  promotinp  co-operation  and  under- 
stanclinp  iHtween  the  scIkhiI  and  the 
community. 

New  activities  should  Ik-  approached 
pradiially  and  cautiously  and  additional 
powers  piven  only  after  proof  that  the 
Council  is  ready,  has  Iktii  verified. 

W’e,  as  educators  in  a  clemcK  racy,  are 
not  cloinp  our  part  to  kc-ep  alive  the 
basic  tenets  of  that  demcKracy,  unless 
we  seize  u|M)n  any  and  all  opjxtrt unities 
to  promulpate  the  frc*edom,  opfiortunitv, 
and  responsibility  which  arc  the  founda¬ 
tions  upon  which  it  rests.  Student  Coun¬ 
cils  offer  one  very  tanpihle  way  of  pro¬ 
motinp  a  hiph  clepree  of  pupil  participa¬ 
tion. 
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li\C:i'.  1940  more  than  twenty  dif- 
liTfiit  scientilic  lielils  have  made 
siKiiiiicant  enntrihiitions  to  our 
understanding  of  ehiidren  and  youth. 
'I'hcM-  eoiKej)ts  of  growth,  develo|)ment, 
Ix-havior  and  Iearnin){  are  slowly  hut 
surely  iK-in^  eomniunieated  to  our  most 
promising  |N)tential  users,  the  parents 
and  teachers  in  our  nation,  for  the  en- 
haiuement  of  our  nation's  greatest  re- 
s*Hirtes,  our  children  and  youth.  All 
channels  of  eommunieations  —  journals, 
daily  newspajH-rs,  television  programs, 
IMxket  lx>oks,  popidar  ma^a/ines,  lec¬ 
tures,  discussion  >>roups  —  are  In'in^  used 
daily  to  present  and  oft(‘n  develop  one 
eonce|)t  or  another,  and,  at  times,  an 
entire  theory  of  human  behavior. 

In  general,  there  is  agreement  that 
this  eommunieation  is  valuable  hut 
there  is  increasing  concern  alxuit  the 
nature  of  much  of  it.  One  psychiatrist 
recently  re|>orted  his  conviction  that 
"we  have  made  people  afrai«l  of  Ik“- 
comitiK  parents;  we  stand  a  i;«khI  chance 
of  making  |H‘ople  afraid  of  Ix'cominR 
tc‘achers.’’ 

A  neiuhlx»rh(Kid  minister  stated, 

"I  have  trouble  linditiK  b(K)ks  and 
pamphlets  on  child  development  I  feel 
comfortable  in  suKKfMinj;  to  my  church 
study  groups  —  it  sc'cms  that  every  IxMtk 
is  a  collection  of  chapters  on  sins  that 
all  parents  have  committed  at  one  time 
or  another.” 

Hut  while  these  disturhin^  state¬ 


ments  are  iK'ing  made,  and  with  much 
sup|X)rt,  many  parents  and  teachers  are 
prohtin^  from  the  materials  available 
and  are  demonstrating  their  ability  to 
use  wisely  what  is  known  alx)ut  human 
Ix'havior.  One  thing  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  clear  and  certain.  Parents  and 
teachers  are  expressing  their  need  to  un¬ 
derstand  children.  I  hey  are  using  every 
resource  available  to  help  them  in  mak¬ 
ing  more  valid  decisions  about  children. 

I  heir  hour  by  hour  experiences  and  re¬ 
lationships  with  children  have  given 
support  to  their  Ix-lief  that  they  need  to 
understand  children,  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  individual  motivational  pat¬ 
tern  within  children,  to  know  what  chil¬ 
dren  are  working  on  and  toward.  'Phe 
impact  of  the  communication  of  ex- 
jilanatory  concepts  has  convinced  them 
that  it  is  g(M)d  to  understand  children, 
so  much  so  that  they  want  their  chil¬ 
dren  understcMxl  in  the  home,  in  the 
schcMtl  and  the  larger  community.  More¬ 
over,  this  impact  has  Ix-en  suHicient  to 
convince  them  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  processes  shaping,  prcxlucing,  di¬ 
recting,  evoking  human  Ix-havior  d<x*s 
exist  and  should  he  made  available  to 
them.  They  have  arrived  at  these  con¬ 
victions: 

I .  Parents,  teachers,  and  others 
working  directly  with  growing 
boys  and  girls  need  to  under¬ 
stand  children. 
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2.  It  is  basically  a  ^(xkI  thin^  fur 
children  to  Ik*  undcrstixxl  in¬ 
dividually. 

3.  ITie  necessary  concepts  explain¬ 
ing  human  behavior  do  exist. 

4.  It  is  perfectly  jwssible  for  these 
understandings  to  Ix'come  a 
basic  part  of  the  jiersonal  iiiake- 
u|i  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
others. 

In  these  convictions,  there  is  a  man¬ 
date  for  specific  help.  There  is,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  cliallenge  to  all  concerned  with 
bringing  together  the  findings  on  hu¬ 
man  development  as  well  as  with  the 
communication  of  these  findings  to  in¬ 
terested  persons  to  call  U|X)n  past  anil 
present  experience  for  the  Ix'st  guiiles 
available  lor  rendering  the  needed  hel|). 

Kitou  lcd^c  Scaled  lly  Parents 
and  ieachers 

Txperience  tells  us  that  if  parents 
and  teachers  want  to  understand  chil¬ 
dren,  they  need  three  types  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

I .  Parents  and  teachers  need  to 
possess  a  knou  ledge  of  the  seientifie 
concepts  that  explain  the  learning  and 
hehavun  (tf  a  child  anti  his  development 
through  time.  Although  our  present  in¬ 
formation  is  incomplete,  the  prixesses 
evoking  Ix  havior  can  he  identified  with 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  our  cur¬ 
rent  knowledge  is  remarkably  adequate 
for  meaningful  understandings.  As  these 
understandings  Ix-come  part  of  the  |H*r- 
sonal  know  ledge  of  parents  and  teachers, 
significant  progress  will  lx*  made  toward 
understanding  children.  A  basis  will 
then  exist  not  only  for  understanding 
behavior,  hut  also  for  planning  and  rea¬ 
lizing  wholesome  conditions,  relation¬ 
ships  and  ex|H*riences  desired  for  the 
future  learning  and  development  of  the 


child.  Hut  tix)  frequently  we  forget  that 
the  possession  of  scientilic  concepts 
alone  is  not  enough:  other  considera¬ 
tions  are  equally  necessary. 

2.  Parents  and  teachers  need  to 
possess  the  iiniiiue  and  personal  body  of 
information  about  the  experiences  anil 
feelings  in  the  life  story  of  the  individu¬ 
al  child.  This  Ixxly  of  information  is 
crucial,  hc*cause  only  through  the  |his- 
session  of  it  can  we  make  use  of  the 
scientilic  explanations.  These  explana¬ 
tions  reach  their  highest  level  of  signi¬ 
ficance  when  they  can  he  used  to 
e\|)lain  the  dynamics  of  one  individu- 
al's  Ix'havior.  Parents  have  tlie  advan¬ 
tage  ill  this  since  they  know  much  alxiut 
their  children:  often,  unfortunately, 
teachers  are  at  a  disadvantage  for  most 
schools  are  not  functioning  well  in  the 
development  and  use  of  ade(|uatc*  cuimi- 
lativc*  records.  Hut  many  communities 
can  well  Ixiast  of  teachers  who  seek  in¬ 
formation  aixmt  individual  children 
through  making  home  visits,  surveying 
cuimilative  records,  studying  tests  re¬ 
sults,  conferring  with  other  teaihers 
and  parents  at  scIkhiI,  examining  the 
“life  spate”  or  area  in  which  a  child 
experiences,  analyzing  a  child’s  work 
and  his  creative  prixhutions,  chatting 
informally  with  the  child,  and  observ¬ 
ing  the  child’s  hehavior  iloselv.  ’Teach¬ 
ers  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
secure  the  necessary  information;  more¬ 
over,  many  have  acquired  skill  in 
recording  their  findings  objectively 
through  time  while  adhering  to  a  very 
rigid  cixle  of  professional  ethics  in  the 
use  of  the  material. 

3.  Parents  and  teachers  also  need, 
in  order  to  relate  the  appropriate  seien- 
tific  concepts  to  the  life  story  informa¬ 
tion  with  accuracy,  skill  in  being  more 
seientifie  in  arriving  at  judgments  about 
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children.  Due  to  culturally  induced 
liahits,  many  de|X‘nd  on  traditional  folk 
explanations  for  bif4  classiiications  or 
patterns  of  bc'havior,  others  seek  relief 
from  concern  alxRit  Ix'liavior  through 
assi^niriK  blame  by  referring  to  the  child 
as  In-inn  “la/y,”  “stublxirn,”  or  "just  like 
bis  father,”  while  still  others  remain  in 
a  cr»nstant  state  of  readiness  to  apply 
any  idea  or  concept  to  their  children 
or  take  advice  in  the  same  manner  we 
are  accustomed  to  from  the  one-sided 
advertisements  or  {xtlitical  presentations, 
l  ar  t(K)  many  make  judgments  that  are 
simply  not  true  and  far  too  many  are 
content  with  one  f»enerali/e(l  explana¬ 
tion.  Some  skill  in  the  use  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  method  will  aid  in  arriving  at 
sounder  judgments  and  will  enable 
parents  and  teachers  to  recognize  that 
not  only  is  Ixhavior  caused,  hut  that 
the  causes  are  multiple  and  complexly 
interrelated. 

L'siii^  KtKurlcd^c  In  llehilion 
To  A  Child 

riiese  three  essentials  to  understand¬ 
ing' — concepts  e\|)laininK  Indiavior,  in¬ 
formation  alx)ut  the  child,  and  skill  in 
prcKcdures  of  analv/in^  behavior  are 
necessarv  in  arriving  at  judgments  about 
anv  child’s  Indiavior,  including  the  fol¬ 
lowing  small  sej'inent  of  Sam’s  Ixliavior. 

Monday,  October  i 

Ihis  mornin)>,  during  our  regular 
arithmetic  jx'ricKl,  Mary  was  explain¬ 
ing  a  multi-step  problem  at  the  hlack- 
Ixtard.  Suddenlv,  she  stopped  in  her 
explanation  and  was  unable  to  continue, 
riie  teacher  olfered  help.  Finally,  Mary 
said,  "I  don’t  kmtw  how  to  work  it." 
Sam,  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  nxmi, 
said,  "Mv,  ain’t  she  brainy!” 

Is  it  enough  to  say  that  Sam  always 
blurts  (Hit,  that  he  wants  attention,  that 


he  is  a  show-off,  or  that  he  is  a  disturb¬ 
ing  element?  If  the  attitude  is  one  of 
blame,  this  is  as  far  as  one  might  go:  an 
attitude  of  inquiry,  however,  would 
suggest  exploring  the  behavior  by  some 
careful  techni(|ue  such  as  making  of 
multiple  and  alternative  hy|X)theses.  For 
example:  Why  did  Sam  say,  “My  ain’t 
she  brainy!” 

It  could  be  that: 

1.  lie  may  be  entering  adolescence 
and  is  calling  attention  to  his  grf)wth. 

2.  He  may  |x)ssess  body  dynamics 
prfxlucing  a  high  level  of  energy  that 
must  lx*  expended. 

He  may  be  experiencing  major 
physical  changes  and  therefore  is  subject 
to  many  stimuli  from  internal  biological 
developments. 

4.  He  mav  be  working  on  accepting 
the  changes  in  his  Ixxlv,  particularly  his 
rapidly  changing  appearance,  and  is  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  others  to  himself. 

5.  He  may  lx*  a  child  who  lacks 
supporting  relationships  at  home  and 
therefore  attempts  to  cut  others  down. 

6.  He  mav  use  this  Ixhavior  pat¬ 
tern  to  compete  with  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  for  his  share  of  attention  at  home. 

7.  He  may  Ik*  earnestly  seeking  a 
closer  relationship  with  the  teacher  and 
uses  this  behavior  to  demand  the  tea¬ 
cher’s  attention. 

8.  He  may  lx*  attempting  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  measure  of  independence  from 
adults. 

9.  He  may  lack  belongingness  in 
his  peer-group  and  is  striking  back  at 
a  group  member. 

10.  He  may  have  low  status  in  his 
group  and  is  attempting  to  advance  him¬ 
self. 

11.  He  may  be  exhibiting  his  first 
interest  in  establishing  Ixiy-girl  relation¬ 
ships. 
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12.  He  may  come  from  a  home 
where  the  cultural  patterns  encourage 
this  ty|K-  of  Ix'havior. 

13.  He  may  find  scIkmiI  expecta¬ 
tions  too  confining. 

14.  He  may  be  experimenting  with 
language  appropriate  for  his  sex  and 
developmental  level. 

I  5.  1  le  may  he  inadetpiate  in  arith¬ 

metic. 

16.  He  may  be  inade(|uate  in  other 
academic  areas. 

17.  He  may  be  very  adecjuate  aca¬ 
demically  anti  is  iKired  with  the  immed¬ 
iate  situation. 

18.  He  may  be  intellectually  bright. 

19.  He  may  be  mentally  low. 

20.  He  may  have  a  picture  of  him¬ 
self  as  being  very  inadequate. 

21.  He  may  use  an  adjustment  pat¬ 
tern  of  verbal  aggression. 

22.  He  may  adjust  habitually  by 
“lording  it  over  others.” 

I'hese  and  additional  hvi^othesis  could 
be  advanced.  Often,  the  making  of  such 
hypothesis  is  a  group  experience;  more 
often,  teachers  and  parents  find  them¬ 
selves  going  through  a  similar  mental 
procedure  as  they  make  the  many  de¬ 
cisions  about  the  children  for  whom 
they  care.  I  he  three  types  of  knowledge 
parents  and  teachers  need  are  involved. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  hypotheses  of¬ 
fered  indicates  that  an  organizing  frame¬ 
work  of  concepts  representing  the  mini¬ 
mum  range  of  factors  and  pnxesses  in¬ 
volved  has  been  considered.  This  frame¬ 
work  includes  1 )  the  jihysical  factors 
and  prfKCsses,  2)  the  clim.ite  of  affec¬ 
tion  in  which  the  child  lives,  3)  the  so¬ 
cial  and  cultural  background  dynamics, 

4)  the  interaction  of  the  child  with  his 
peer  group  and  his  group  Ixdongingness, 

5)  the  self  developmental  |X)tentialities 
and  prixesses,  and  6‘)  the  self  defensive 


and  adjustive  pnxessc's.  Ihe  concepts 
present  in  each  of  the  areas  of  the  |X‘r- 
sonal  synthesc's  of  any  one  individual  is 
used  in  making  such  hy|>otheses:  ex|X‘ri- 
ence  has  iiulicaleil  that  the  individual 
synthesis  of  concepts  tievelops  ami  be¬ 
comes  more  complete  ami  accurate 
through  such  usage. 

Of  course  these  hv|votheses  wouKI  be 
of  no  value  without  a  hotly  of  objective 
information  alxiut  Sam.  iN'ormally,  one 
would  go  through  the  available  informa¬ 
tion  and  find  that  some  of  the  hypoth¬ 
eses  coultl  be  sup|w)rteil,  others  negated, 
while  others  would  suggest  the  need  for 
additional  information.  Ihe  prtxess 
woukl  offer  clues  for  the  further  facts 
needed  and  sounder  judgments  alMuit 
Sam  would  be  reali/etl.  As  supixirted  in¬ 
sights  are  reached,  teachers  and  parents 
normally  fiml  many  ways  to  facilitate 
a  child’s  learning  and  they  play  more 
effective  roles  in  helping  children  with 
their  behaviors. 

Some  evidences  of  scientific  care  is 
present  in  this  examination  of  Sam’s  be¬ 
havior.  The  (|uestion  raised  alxiut  his 
behavior  is  free  of  opinion,  conclusion, 
blame,  and  censure.  An  over-all  frame¬ 
work  of  concepts  is  used  in  offering  pos¬ 
sible  explanations.  Ihe  nature  of  the 
explanations  lend  themselves  to  actual 
testing  with  selected  information  on 
Sam.  Only  objective  and  factual  materi¬ 
al  alxiut  Sam  would  be-  used  in  the  test¬ 
ing.  The  way  is  left  open  for  additional 
hypothesis,  information,  and  conclu¬ 
sions  or  even  different  conclusions. 

Using  Knowledge  Within  A 
Philosophical  I'ramework 

Science  (lex's  not  determine  the  goals 
of  behavior:  science  aids  in  revealing 
what  is  hap|X‘ning,  why  and  how  it  is 
happening.  Culture,  philosophy,  reli- 
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gion,  family  patterns,  individual  abili¬ 
ties,  and  other  factors  combine  to  in- 
Huence  the  goals  of  behavior.  Conse¬ 
quently,  in  facilitating  the  development 
of  our  youngsters,  we  do  so  in  keeping 
with  a  numlxT  of  basic  beliefs.  Among 
these: 

1 .  VVe  believe  that  every  human  be¬ 
ing  is  valuable,  that  he  is  worthy,  that 
he  is  to  he  respected,  and  that  he  has 
every  right  to  a  decent  self-fulfilment. 
We  are  dedicated  to  help  each  child  be¬ 
come,  to  realize  his  possibilities,  to  op¬ 
erate  at  a  maximum  level.  Being  under- 
sPkhI  is  a  basic  part  of  valuing.  Valuing 
is  an  interacting  process  and  develop¬ 
ment  is  largely  a  matter  of  inter-action. 
Being  valued  and  undersUMKi  in  the  in¬ 
teraction  processes  facilitates  the  total 
development  of  the  child. 

2.  We  Ix-lieve  that  demcKratic 
processes  are  bc*st  for  guiding  the  de¬ 


velopment  of  tlie  individual.  A  demo¬ 
cratic  climate  provides  conditions  that 
arc  optimum  for  living  and  conditions 
that  will  foster  optimum  development 
of  the  child.  Although  democracy  is  not 
always  fully  understexx!,  democratic  peo¬ 
ple  have  gone  a  long  way  in  manifesting 
faith  in  each  other  as  people,  even  chil¬ 
dren,  participate  in  the  processes  by 
which  they  are  affected  and  they  have 
a  voice  in  the  decisions  determining  the 
conditions  and  processes  affecting  their 
ilevelopment. 

3.  VV'e  believe,  further,  that  the 
scientific  way  of  arriving  at  conclusions 
is  the  best  metluKl  our  culture  has  to 
offer  at  this  time  for  arriving  at  de¬ 
cisions.  It  offers  a  check  on  our  decisions 
and  is  a  great  aid  to  us  in  arriving  at 
safer  directions,  bc*tler  conditions,  re¬ 
lationships,  and  ex|x*riences  for  our  chil¬ 
dren. 


TIIK  KATON  1.1TKRATUR1>:  TESTS 


New  type  objective  examinations  in  English  Literature  prepared  by 
Harold  T.  Eaton,  Head  of  the  English  Department,  High  School,  Brockton, 
Mass.  Each  examination  covers  such  points  as  Character,  Setting,  Plot, 
Identification  of  Speeches,  etc.  The  Eaton  Literature  Tests  cover  the 
following: 


A  Tala  of  Two  CItiea 
Franklin's  Autobiography 
Burka’a  Spaach 
Macbath 
Jullua  Caaaar 
Aa  You  Lika  It 
Msrehant  of  Vanica 
Lady  of  tha  Lako 
Tha  Odyaasy 
Lorna  Doona 
King  Hsnry  V 
Sllaa  Marner 


Ivanhoa 

Tha  Anclant  Marinar 
Traaaura  Island 
Hamlet 

Houas  of  Sevan  Oables 
Tha  Viaion  of  Sir  Launfal 
Snowbound 

Tha  Last  of  tha  Mohicans 
Twelfth  Night 
Idylls  of  tha  King 
Sketch  Book 
Milton's  Minor  Poems 
Life  of  Johnson 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream 


The  Mill  on  tha  Floss 

David  Copperflald 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn 

Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey 

Courtship  of  Milas  Standlah 

Sohrab  and  Rustum 

Spectator  Papers 

Evangeline 

Webster's  First  Bunkar  Hill  Oration 
and  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
Browning's  Poems 
Christmas  Carol 


The  Eaton  Literature  Te.sts  are  so  inexpensive  that  any  school  can 
afford  to  use  them.  They  are  class  tested  and  used  in  thousands  of  schools. 

Prices 

Single  copies,  loc  each;  In  quantities  for  class  use,  $4.00  per  hundred 

I'HE  PALMER  COMPANY 

3‘l'9  Lincoln  Street  Hlnifham,  Mass. 


Some  Uses  oy  A  Home 

anci  School  Encyclopedia 

By  CIIAHMIS  A.  lOHI) 

Filitorial  Director  of  Compton’s  Pictured  F.ncyelopedia 
/•'.  11.  Compton  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


EVLIIYONI'!  agrees  that  a  school 
must  have  aile(|uatc  reference 
sources  available  for  the  use  of 
the  children  and  the  staff.  I'.veryone 
knows  that  homes  Uk)  neetl  reference 
sources  for  the  family  members  of  all 
ages.  I’or  many  years  sj)ecial  encyclo¬ 
pedias  have  been  built  to  meet  these 
s|H-cific  needs.  I’heir  arrangements,  con¬ 
tents,  illustrations  and  writings  are  de¬ 
signed  for  use  by  children  and  those 
who  have  the  resiionsibility  for  help¬ 
ing  children  become  independent  adults. 

I'o  distinguish  these  encyclopedias 
from  the  adult  sets,  which  are  rarely 
used  effectively  by  children,  they  are 
known  as  home  and  school  encyclo¬ 
pedias. 

Nearly  all  schools  have  one  or  more 
encyclopedias  in  their  library.  Many 
have  one  or  more  sets  in  each  classrcKim 
— yet  each  year  families  buy  many  times 
tbe  numlxT  purchasc'd  by  all  the  sc1kk)1s 
and  libraries  combined.  I’he  obvious 
reason  for  these  purchases  is  that  fam¬ 
ilies  and  scIkxjIs  have  found  encyclo¬ 
pedias  do  meet  their  needs  for  reference 
materials. 

It  is  very  satisfying  and  stimulating 
to  get  the  answer  you  need  when  you 
need  it.  This  single  use  has  im[H‘lled 
the  purchase  of  reference  b<K)ks  for 
many  years — but  it  is  far  from  tbe  only 
use  f)f  a  home  and  school  encyclopedia. 
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In  fact  reference  values  arc  hut  a 
small  fraction  of  the  built-in  teaching 
and  learning  facilities  available  to  the 
set  owner. 

I  he  Be  fere  nee  Use 

Because  the  most  common  use  of  an 
encyclopedia  is  to  get  s|K*cific  facts 
alK)ut  specific  persons,  places,  events  or 
things,  it  need  not  be  discussed  in  de¬ 
tail  here.  Nonetheless,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  no  encyclo|H*dia,  how¬ 
ever  large  or  small,  can  carry  all  the 
facts  available  in  the  world. 

Typically  home  and  sch(X)l  encyclo- 
p<*dias  include  all  the  topics  that  are 
generally  needed  for  home  and  scIkm)! 
use.  riiey  also  include  a  generous 
amount  of  related  material  to  carry  the 
reader  heyond  his  immediate  needs  and 
interests  into  a  realm  of  new  ideas. 
I  hey  exclude  materials  that  are  so  tech¬ 
nical  or  so  detailed  that  they  arc  of  in¬ 
terest  only  to  the  specialist. 

Mach  encyclopedia  establishes  its  own 
editorial  |H)licy  and  determines  its  own 
content  and  arrangement.  There  are  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  fx-tween  them  in  the 
facts  included,  the  way  the  facts  are 
presented,  and  the  ease  with  which  spe¬ 
cific  facts  or  all  the  facts  can  be  hxated. 

Because  all  facts  are  related  to  many 
topics,  tbe  specific  fact  you  want  may 
have  fxen  included  in  any  of  the  sev- 
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eral  diilerent  articles.  With  a  carefully 
compiled  index  it  is  easy  to  Icxate  a 
s|K-cihe  fact  or  all  the  facts  easily  and 
(juickly.  Without  an  index,  it  frecjuent- 
ly  lakes  an  educated  ^uess  plus  t«insider- 
ahle  lull  to  lind  it.  As  an  exani|)le,  try 
to  find  a  picture  of  uxir  hirthstone  in 
Vfur  (lassHKiin  encyclo|H‘dia.  Do  you 
look  up  the  article  on  the  stone  itscdf? 
Do  yiu  l(M)k  in  jewelry?  Do  y<»u  ItMik  in 
(x-ms?  Do  you  look  for  the  month  you 
were  Ixirn?  Do  you  l(M)k  under  hirth- 
stoncs?  In  an  ade<|uale  index  you  can 
lind  the  exact  pa^e  where  the  picture 
ap|H-ars  under  any  of  these  headiiiKS. 

I 'or  a  broader  reference  use  of  s<»me 
current  interc-st,  consider  the  need  of 
l>ack^round  information  on  the  Sue/, 
canal.  Ohciously  there  will  lx-  an  article 
on  Sue*/  C!anal  hut  what  else*  is  avail¬ 
able?  W  ill  it  he  in  I'^ypt,  (Canals,  Dis¬ 
raeli,  del,esseps,  Asia,  Heel  Sea  or 
where?  Where  is  the  map?  AKain,  try 
your  classrcxmi  encyclojx’dia.  You  will 
lx-  ama/eci  at  what  you  can  find  and 
where  you  find  it. 

Use  hi  'leavhiug  llasic  Skills 

C  ertainly  one  of  the  most  important 
results  of  teachinK  is  to  have  the  pupils 
e(|uipped  with  the  basic  skills  of  learn- 
in^.  I  hese  are  many  skills —  not  just 
the  H’s.  I  hey  involve  the  abilities  to 
lind  information,  to  understand  symbols, 
to  evaluate  information  in  terms  of  its 
usefulness  t«>  a  s|X“cilie  problem,  to  or¬ 
ganize,  to  paraphrase,  to  lx*  able  to  tell 
others  what  one  knows,  to  do  the  thous¬ 
and  and  one  things  we  all  do  every  dav 
without  much  thought.  An  encvclo|x*cl- 
ia  is  extremely  helpful  as  a  teaching  aid 
for  these  skills.  Ilecause  home  and  scIkh)! 
encyclo|X'dias  are  carefullv  built  to  meet 
the  sch(K)l  needs  of  children,  the  chil¬ 
dren  lind  in  them  materials  which  thc-v 


can  understand  and  use  in  learning  new 
skills  and  reinforc  ing  old  ones. 

Skill  learning  situations,  suitable  fur 
every  ability  level  and  in  every  curricu¬ 
lar  and  interest  area,  are  available  in  a 
home  and  sclxxtl  encycjo|x.‘dia.  Ihey 
can  Ik-  used  in  natural  ways  which  capi¬ 
talize  on  children’s  love  of  discovery, 
leaching  skills,  through  an  encyclope¬ 
dia,  rc-cjuires  only  ingenuity  and  alert¬ 
ness  on  the  |)art  of  the  teacher.  It  cI(k-s 
not  rc-(|uirc-  contrived,  artilicial  situa¬ 
tions.  One  can  start  naturally  with  any 
interest  <|uc-stion  and  go  on  from  there, 
making  use  of  one  encycjo|x-dia  feature 
after  another.  The  multiplicity  of  visu¬ 
al  aids,  the  simple  text,  the  ease  of  lind- 
ing  what  one  wants,  and  the  certainty 
that  the  articles  will  carry  the  child  Ik*- 
yond  his  immediate  needs  into  new 
(|uc-stions  and  new  expc-riences  makes 
teaching  with  an  encycloix-dia  a  satis¬ 
fying  ex|H-rience. 

In  an  article  of  this  length  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  im|xissihle  to  cite  illustrations 
of  the  many  skills  one  can  teach  and 
reinforce  thnnigh  a  classrcMim  encyclo¬ 
ix-dia.  In  hoiK-  that  a  few  illustrations 
will  suggest  others,  let  us  Ifxik  at  the 
op|X)rtunities  in  vmie  curricular  areas. 

llasic  Six'ial  Stiulies  Skills 

Map  reading  is  certainly  one  of  the 
basic  skills  that  is  required  in  trxiav’s 
w'firld.  It  is  a  part  of  every  social  studies 
course  because  it  is  a  continuous  need 
in  life.  'I'he  whole  matter  of  projection, 
scale,  symlx)ls,  grids,  color  and  pur|x>se 
can  lx-  verv  confusing  even  to  adults. 
I  earning  to  use  all  of  these  devices  with 
understanding  is  no  small  task.  It  takes 
re|x-ated  experiences  with  the  same 
type-s  of  maps  and  with  different  types 
of  maps.  In  many  lxK)ks,  hc-causo  of 
lack  of  space,  th(-rc  arc*  only  a  few  maps. 
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I’he  tendency  in  such  cases  is  to  make 
each  map  serve  multiple  pur|K)ses.  'I'hus 
the  maps  are  frtH|uently  t(K)  complicated 
tor  child  use. 

I  Encyclopedias  proviile  maps  of  dif¬ 
ferent  areas  hut  with  the  same  symbols 
and  scale.  I'hey  also  provide  many  maps 
of  the  same  area  with  ditferent  symbols 
and  scales.  Maps  in  the  same  scale  such 
as  those  used  in  the  regional  treatment 
of  the  United  Slates  proviile  ^ikkI  ideas 
of  relative  si/e  without  scale  conversion. 
Maps  of  the  same  state  in  ditferent  scale 
and  ditferent  symbols  such  as  those  in 
each  stale  article,  where  a  full  pa^e  or 
frei|uently  two  facing  pa^es  are  used  to 
show  one  state,  provide  practice  of  an¬ 
other  ty|K‘.  I  here  are  also  many  special 
|)ur|)ose  maps.  I  hese  are  simple  in  their 
concept.  I’nHlucI  maps,  liRalors,  river 
drainat^e,  roads,  natural  regions,  trade 
routes,  historic  maps,  picture  maps,  pop¬ 
ulation  densiti,  rainfall,  ^rowiiiK  re¬ 
gions,  and  mineral  priKluctions  are  hut 
a  few  of  the  S|)ecial  purpose  maps.  Mach 
shows  some  s[K‘cial  type  of  information 
without  complicatinK  it  hy  extraneous 
features. 

One  of  the  basic  skills  of  map  read¬ 
ing  is  the  understandinK  of  map  legends. 
A  class  project  on  Weather  may  be  the 
sprin^lx)ard  to  understanilin^  map  leg¬ 
ends.  While  discussing  rainfall  in  class 
it  is  natural  to  turn  to  the  encyclopc-dia 
article.  Included  in  the  article  is  a  map 
of  rainfall  around  the  world.  Of  course 
it  has  a  legend  to  explain  the  map  sym¬ 
bols,  otherwise  it  would  lx*  just  another 
world  map.  The  teacher  takes  the  time 
to  explain  and  have  the  children  use  the 
legend. 

In  the  same  volume  and  indeed  in 
every  volume  of  the  encyclopc*dia  arc 
other  maps  with  other  IcKcnds.  Children 
find  the  maps  easily.  They  study  the 


legends  hy  hndin^  examples  of  the  sym¬ 
bols  on  the  maps.  They  then  tell  some 
fact  alx)ut  that  |)lace.  Ihey  will  lind 
many  ililferent  synilxils  and  learn  that 
the  symbols  vary  from  map  to  map  to 
show  ililferent  things. 

Hy  such  activities  children  learn  (  i  ) 
that  maps  usually  have  legends,  (2) 
that  the  legend  refers  to  that  map  alone, 
(3)  that  one  must  use  the  legend  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  map,  and  ( 4 )  hy  iisin^ 
the  legend  one  can  draw  some  conclu¬ 
sions  alxiut  the  areas  and  places  shown 
on  the  map. 

Other  map  conventions  involvinK  col¬ 
or,  scale,  grills  and  directions  can  he 
tau^ht  similarly  in  connection  with 
projects.  Hy  re|H-ated,  and  varied  map 
ex|H’riences,  skills  are  taught  naturally 
in  lindinK  wanted  information. 

A  second  sixial  studies  skills  need 
almost  every  day  even  in  adult  life  con¬ 
cerns  graphs,  their  interpretation  and 
construction.  Ciraphs  are  im|x>rtant  vis¬ 
ual  aids  to  unclerstandinK.  I'hey  are 
included  in  many  textlxxiks,  newspa|X'rs 
and  inaKa/ines,  hut  like  maps  one 
must  know  somethinK  alxiut  charts  and 
graphs  to  understand  them.  I  here  are 
many  ililferent  ty|H‘s.  All  intend  to  show 
facts  for  comparative  purpose's  and  not 
just  an  isolated  fact.  Some  are  based 
on  changes  that  take  place  in  time, 
others  compare  amounts  in  dollars  or 
other  units  at  a  ^iven  time.  Some  use 
pictorial  devices,  some  use  lines,  bars 
or  areas  for  comparisons.  Home  and 
scluMtl  encyclo|H'clias  use-  every  tv|H‘. 
VV'hether  completely  understcKxl  or  not, 
graphs  are  attractive  devices.  C'hildren 
love  to  make  them  to  show  their  own 
data. 

A  health  project  at  fourth  (trade  level 
needed  the  class  attendance  record  each 
dav  for  a  week.  The  class  decided  to 
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make  a  chart — but  there  were  many 
ways  of  making  such  a  chart.  Several 
groups  went  to  the  classroom  encyclo- 
|K-dias  hir  ideas.  Of  course  they  found 
many  charts  and  graphs  which  gave 
ihem  ideas.  One  group  found  an  article 
(>raphs  which  showed  many  samples  of 
diilerent  kinds.  With  the  teacher’s  help, 
it  alv)  told  them  how  to  make  a  chart. 
Again  with  teacher  help,  they  decided 
that  a  simple  hori/ontal  bar  graph  with 
one  bar  for  each  day  and  one  unit  of 
length  for  each  child  in  attendance  each 
(lay  would  show  what  they  needed. 
With  only  a  little  help  irom  the  teach¬ 
er  they  were  able  to  make  and  lalxl  their 
chart.  Having  made  it,  they  had  taken 
the  lirst  step  in  understanding  statis¬ 
tics.  riiey  would  add  to  their  informa¬ 
tion  as  time  passed  as  they  could  see 
(»r  make  more  charts  and  graphs. 

Haste  Scieme  Skills 

C Certainly  one  of  the  most  basic 
science  skills  is  observation.  One.  must 
see  the  right  thing  in  a  situation  to  come 
to  the  right  answer.  This  is  frequently 
very  dilhcult.  Sometimes  it  can’t  be  seen 
directly.  Sometimes  it  hapjx'ns  too  fast. 
Sometimes  one  is  just  busy  l(M>king  at 
the  wrong  thing.  Observation  takes 
practice  and  lots  of  it. 

It  can  he  helped  along  by  gcKxl  dia¬ 
grams  and  text  which  explain  what  is 
not  easily  seen.  In  elementary  sch(M)ls 
there  is  a  lively  interest  in  many  prcK- 
essc*s  which  involve  science.  Interests 
are  often  aroused  bv  a  new  construc¬ 
tion  near  the  seh(K)l.  It  was  a  new  con- 
crc'te  highway  which  started  a  sixth 
grade  project  on  concrete.  I'lie  children 
watched  the  workmen  drive  up  with  a 
big  mixing  truck  and  unload.  Thev  were 
f.tscinated  but  didn’t  know  what  was 
hack  of  this  now  common  scene. 


I  heir  teacher  wisely  sent  them  to  the 
classrcKjm  encycIo|H*dia  to  Icwk  up  Hoads 
and  Streets.  They  learned  a  lot  alxrut 
how  they  were  built  and  used.  'ITiey 
found  out  that  concrete  and  asphalt 
were  the  most  common  paving  materials, 
riie  class  followed  through  to  these  sub¬ 
jects  and  found  asphalt  was  both  a  natu¬ 
ral  material  and  a  manufactured  one. 
In  the  article  on  Concrete  they  found 
out  alx>ut  the  diiferent  kinds  and  how 
each  is  made.  A  cut-away  diagram  of 
a  concrete  mixing  truck  explained  its 
workings  tcxi. 

riien  they  went  to  Cement  to  find 
out  how  that  ingredient  of  concrete  is 
made.  Here  again  diagrams  explained 
the  entire  prexess.  IVactically  none  of  it 
could  be  seen  directly!  Now  the  entire 
class  could  watch  building  with  under¬ 
standing. 

|{x|xriments  which  children  can  do 
and  from  which  thev  can  learn  to  ob¬ 
serve  natural  phenomena  from  the  be¬ 
havior  of  air  to  growing  a  plant  can  be 
found  in  home  and  schcKil  encyclope¬ 
dias.  These  provide  basic  science  skills 
on  which  our  next  generation  will  de¬ 
pend. 

llasic  Skills  hi  /.ciHgimge  Arts 

There  are  many  skills  to  learn  in 
language  arts.  Heading,  writing  and  talk¬ 
ing  are  complex  skills  and  each  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  many  other  skills.  Using  the 
index,  cross  references,  guide  words 
and  subheads  are  some  of  these  skills. 
Others  are  paraphrasing,  outlining,  sum- 
mari/ing  and  recognizing  essential  in¬ 
formation.  Infinite  opportunity  to  devel¬ 
op  all  of  these  skills  Is  found  in  a  good 
encyclopt'dia.  They  can  be  based  on  any 
topic  of  child  interest. 

One  day  in  class  the  teacher  told  the 
children  an  Uncle  Hemus  storv.  Of 
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course,  they  wanted  to  hear  more  of 
these  really  excellent  stories,  but  Miss 
Wilson  had  dilferent  plans.  She  wanted 
to  teach  them  something;  about  folk  lit¬ 
erature.  Accordingly  she  asked  the  class 
to  lind  out  who  wrote  the  stories  and  be 
prepared  to  talk  alxmt  the  author  and 
the  stories  next  day.  W'ith  no  further 
clue,  the  index  showed  them  where  to 
lind  out  alx)Ut  the  author  and  the  Afri¬ 
can  source  of  the  stories. 

Heading  the  articles  gave  the  class 
a  great  deal  to  talk  about  next  day.  It 
also  gave  them  a  list  of  Harris’  Ixxiks 
which  they  wanted  to  read.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  they  had  had  experience  with  an 
index,  cross  references,  bibliographies, 
reading,  listening,  conversation,  note 
taking  and  the  use  of  a  library.  They 
also  had  had  fun  while  learning  some¬ 
thing  of  the  rich  heritage  in  folk  tales. 

Classrtxmi  lluricUmcnt 

Aside  from  the  reference  values  and 
help  with  basic  skills,  a  home  and  schfx)! 
encyclopedia  is  a  source  of  enrichment 
which  adds  luster  to  many  an  otherwise 
dull  learning  experience. 

For  instance,  one  day  a  history  class 
was  discussing  the  civil  war.  Among 
other  things,  they  were  talking  of  the 
arms  used  by  the  Federal  troops.  Na¬ 
turally  enough  this  led  them  to  the  fact 
that  Idi  Whitney  had  made  rifles  with 
interchangeable  parts.  It  wasn’t  long  un¬ 
til  the  encyclopedia  was  consulted  for 
the  biography  of  Whitney.  Here  they 
learned  he  was  the  same  man  who  had 
invented  the  cotton  gin.  The  cotton  gin 
altered  the  agricultural  south — and  in¬ 
terchangeable  parts  altered  the  indus¬ 
trial  north. 

This  start  carried  them  on  to  other 
enrichments  through  the  article  on  In¬ 
vention,  Labor,  Industry  and  Automa¬ 


tion;  to  the  articles  Warfare,  Firearms, 
Artillery,  Army,  Navy,  /\ir  I'orce.  It 
carried  them  to  biographies  of  inven¬ 
tors  of  outstanding  new  ilevices — most 
of  which  have  |K‘aceful  rather  than  war 
uses.  Perhaps  it  even  encouraged  some¬ 
one  in  the  class  to  invent  something — 
at  least  the  stiuly  proviiletl  a  rich  back¬ 
ground  for  today’s  problems  in  produc¬ 
tion. 

Help  With  Special  School  I'rohleiiis 

Fhere  are  s|K-cial  problems  of  all 
sorts  to  plague  teachers  and  scIkmiI  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  the  course  of  every 
sc:h(M)l  year.  Fhese  may  range  from  what 
to  do  for  Sally — a  slow,  shy  girl — to 
how  to  explain  your  scIkm)!  program  to 
a  group  of  taxpayers  who  think  there 
is  too  much  ex|H‘nsive  "flulf  ”  in  it.  Fhev 
may  range  from  planning  a  science  fair 
to  providing  a  meaningful  program  for 
a  commemorative  assembly  program. 
'Fhese  are  common  "special”  problems. 

Others  may  he  highly  individual  and 
involve  the  special  —  hut  off  Ix-at  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  particular  child  who  is  a  minor 
authority  in  a  field  of  interest  practical¬ 
ly  unknown  to  the  teacher.  Stature  and 
res|x;ct  can  be  gained  or  lost  quickly  by 
contributing  to  the  interest  or  at  least 
sharing  in  the  understanding  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  child. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  yes,  in  almost 
every  special  problem,  there  is  help  to 
lx*  found  in  a  home  and  sch(x)l  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  riie  help  is  easy  to  find  if  one 
l(K>ks.  Hut  of  course  if  one  thinks  of  an 
encyclopedia  in  its  reference  use  only, 
he  won’t  try  using  it  for  special  prob¬ 
lems  and  will  thus  lose  many  of  the 
huilt-in  values.  Here  are  suggestions  in 
two  areas  only  but  there  are  many  other 
areas  with  e(|uivaient  help. 

To  help  explain  a  schm)l  program  as 
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a  whole  or  even  parts  of  it  there  are  ar¬ 
ticles  available  on  I'clucation  and  on 
each  part  of  the  curriculum  such  as 
I  .an^uaKe  Arts,  S(k  iai  Studies,  Arithme¬ 
tic  and  Health  Education.  1  here  are 
alvi  a  wealth  of  psychological  articles 
raiiKin^  from  Child  Hevelopment 
throuKh  Maturity.  I  here  are  fine  eco¬ 
nomic  articles — l  axation  to  SOkIcs  and 
llonds.  Ideas  and  facts  to  hack  them  up 
are  useful  for  a  |)arent  to  read  or  a 
teacher  to  use  in  talkin^  with  parents 
formally  or  informally. 

The  special  needs  of  children  at  Ixjth 
ends  of  the  distribution  curve  can  l)C 
iiM't  in  interests  and  scIkmiI  subjects  at 
all  levels.  Articles  which  coincide  with 
child  interests  and  curricular  needs 
have  Ix'CTi  written  and  illustrated  for 
ability  levels  commensurate  with  the 
needs  for  such  inlormation.  Articles  are 
written  at  the  lowest  level  consistent 
with  the  factual  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  1  he  subheads  and  illustrations  are 
conveniently  placed  and  help  locate  s|X'- 
cilic  material.  I  he  easier  material  conies 
early  in  the  articles  so  that  even  a  slow 
reader  can  read  far  enough  to  f^et  some 
information  at  his  level  of  reading  abili¬ 
ty  and  contribute  to  the  class.  By  read¬ 
ing  the  entire  article  and  then  follow¬ 
ing'  the  cross  references  and  hihlio^ra- 
phies  the  bright  child  is  carried  to  the 
extent  of  his  need  Umi.  All  in  all  an  en- 
cvc  lo|H‘dia  is  a  flexible  tool,  which  meets 
the  needs  of  children  at  various  ability 
levels. 

Help  With  Vaniily  lAviug 

"HeiiiK  a  mcTiilHT  of  a  happy  family 
is  the  most  satisfyiiiK  feeliiiR  in  life." 
I  bis  is  the  first  sentence  of  an  article  on 
I'amily  in  one  encyclofiedia.  This  article 
^(M's  on  to  explain  how  a  happy  family 
is  attained.  It  inyolyes  working  together 


for  the  maximum  development  of  each 
member  of  the  family  group.  It  means 
that  each  {H-rson  knows  his  job  and  dcK's 
it.  it  means  mutual  understanding  and 
help.  It  means  love  and  resiK’ct. 

Because  more  encyclo|)edias  are 
found  in  homes  than  scIkmiIs  and  li¬ 
braries  combined,  the  publishers  have 
prejiared  their  IxKiks  for  multiple  home 
uses.  I  here  are  resources  available  for 
almost  every  phase  of  family  living. 
1  hey  meet  the  needs  of  family  mem- 
Ixrs  from  pre-sch<M)l  children  to  mother 
and  dad. 

The  |K‘rsonal  uses  of  parents  range 
from  the  articles  on  Baby  Ciare  to  Ado¬ 
lescence;  from  Cdiild  Development  to 
Universities  and  Colleges;  from  Archi¬ 
tecture  to  Insurance;  from  I’oocI  to  In¬ 
terior  Decoration;  from  Sports  to  the 
Bible  and  a  myriad  of  things  between. 
Whatever  the  interests  and  need  of  the 
parents  in  providing  Ix-tter  family  liv¬ 
ing,  there  is  direct  information  and  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  family  encyclopedia. 

I'or  the  children  of  the  family  there 
is  material  for  iMtth  educational  and  rec¬ 
reational  nc'ecls.  riiere  is  material  to  lx- 
used  hy  the  child  himself  and  there  is 
material  to  be  used  with  him.  rhere  is 
material  for  the  pre-sch(K)l  child,  the 
sch<K)l  child  and  for  the  college  student. 
Materials  first  used  with  the  child  are 
later  used  by  the  child  as  he  matures. 

I'A'ery  adult  knows  that  children, 
even  pre-sch(K)l  children,  ask  (|uestions 
for  which  it  is  clifricult  to  find  a  suit¬ 
able  answer.  Usually  the  answ'er  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  family  encyclopedia.  De- 
|x-ncling  upon  the  age  and  background 
of  the  child,  the  answer  may  be  read 
directly  from  the  article  or  it  can  be 
paraphrased  by  the  parent  or  teacher. 

I'or  simple  identification  cjuestions, 
pictures  or  diagrams  in  the  encycio- 
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|x*(lia  are  frequently  a  complete  an¬ 
swer.  At  other  times  they  become  the 
basis  for  a  comparative  answer.  This 
can  bc‘  true  for  the  dilference  lx*tween 
a  cardinal  and  a  tana^er  at  one  level  or 
Ix-tween  the  helium  and  calcium  atom 
at  another  level.  Pictures  are  ^(Kjd  teach¬ 
ers  even  if  one  is  t(K>  young  to  read.  Uses 
of  this  sort  are  eiulless. 

At  the  pre-scluK)!  level  just  learning 
the  names  of  things  is  important.  If  giv¬ 
en  the  opp(»rtunitv  to  l«K)k  and  learn, 
even  very  young  children  will  increase 
their  information  and  vtxahularv  hv 
l(K)king  through  the  family  encyclopetlia. 
Articles  alM)ut  common  things,  Dogs, 
Cats,  birds,  llailroads,  'r(M)ls,  and 
bridges  fascinate  young  children.  I’hey 
l<K)k  at  them  over  and  over.  I’hey  talk 
alxtiit  what  thev  see  and  learn  to  name 
things.  Such  activity  is  easily  carried 
out  in  the  home  hv -putting  pa|X'r  lxH)k 
marks  in  the  volumes  at  the  appropriate 
Images. 

It  has  In'cn  said  that  what  one  brings 
hack  from  a  trip  dc|X‘ncls  upon  what  he 
takes  with  him.  because  this  is  true, 
scluM»ls  preplan  their  held  trips  and  to 
crvstali/e  their  learnings  thev  review 
what  they  have  seen  after  the  trip.  I’am- 
ilic-s  w<»rking  together  slumld  do  the 
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same  sort  of  thing  whether  the  trip  is  a 
family  vacation  or  visit  to  the  /cmj. 

I'he  planning  should  involve  when  to 
go,  how  to  go,  what  to  take,  what  will 
lx-  seen  enroute,  w  hat  to  see  when  you 
arrive,  and,  of  course,  what  each  mem- 
her  of  the  party  does  to  help  the  project. 
If  the  trip  happens  to  lx“  a  vacation  in 
the  family  car,  there  are  many  things 
to  he  l(M)ked  up  before  the  trip.  The 
places  of  interest  in  eac  h  state  and  tow  n 
you  visit,  nearIn  national  and  state 
parks,  the  history  of  the  region,  and 
the  climate  are  examples  of  what  to  ItHtk 
up.  If  it  is  a  camping  trip,  someone  in 
the  family  should  review  the  article  on 
C  amping,  C  anoeing,  l  ishing  or  other 
outdcHtr  s|X)rts.  I  bis  is  the  sort  of  prejv 
aration  which  sends  the  family  olf  with 
high  expectations. 

After  the  tri|)  is  over  a  family  re¬ 
view  of  what  has  hc-en  seen  is  worth¬ 
while.  If  one-  takes  the  time  to  check 
memorv  against  encyclo|X'clia  articles, 
the  review  will  cement  the  learnings 
while  reminding  each  member  of  the 
farnilv  of  a  |)leasant  ex|x*rience. 

Yes  an  eneve  lo|X“dia  is  a  verv  usc*- 
ful  home  and  scIumiI  learning  aid.  W  hen 
it  is  used  fuliv  it  provides  stimulating 
answers  to  |)rol)lc-ms  large  and  small. 
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Kline's  Map  of  Anirrican  I  iterature.  An  interesting,  rolorfiil  map  desiKiied  to  meet 
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Who  Wants  to  Memorize? 

liy  ANN  I  SS  MOHltOW 
Pontiac,  Michigan 


Tin:  QL'I  SI  IC)\  is  asked,  and  the 
answers  lly.  A  lew  "I  dn"  s,  suj»- 
^eslive  nl  the  marriage  lereniony, 
are  Inst  in  the  dissenting  clinrus.  Surely 
an  alert  teacher  reeo^'ni/es  the  chalienKe 
here  fo  kee|)  the  afiinnatives  happy  in 
their  choice  to  win  the  nej^atives  over. 
In  his  mind  he  Ix'^ins  to  orKani/e  a 
Drop  the  Advert)  C'ampai^n,  ainieci  at 
the  "I  don’t"-ers,  to  hire  them  into  “I 
do"  wa\s  oi  ihouKht. 

Skillful  (luidance  Seeded 
In  many  classrooms  tmlay,  memori¬ 
zation  IxTomes  a  real  chore,  yet  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  arc*  ^reat.  It  can  he  a  prexess  of 
|)leasant  rememlx'riiiK,  or  distasteful 
mc-morv  work.  Success  depc*nds  u|X)n  the 
skillful  guidance  of  the  teacher,  for  in¬ 
dividual  dilferences,  so  stressed  hv  mod¬ 
ern  education,  are  up|x-rmost  here.  I'he 
wise  tc'acher  knows  that  there  can  lx* 
Ixilh  delight  and  danger  as  he  approach- 
c*s  the  prohl(*m.  rix)  little  or  tex)  much  — 
eithc*r  is  deplorahle.  nius  his  observa¬ 
tions  and  his  judgment  must  lx*  keen. 

I  earning  llinderetl  hy  lleluctance 
I  x|x*ric*ncc*  would  indicate  that  mem- 
orv  work  done  unwillingly  carries  little 
lx*nc*iit  to  the  student,  lie  learns  the 
words  reluctantly  and  has  no  dc*sire  to 
intc*rprc*t  when  he*  is  not  ade<|uatc*ly  stir- 
r(*d. 

Obvious  hhxks  and  negative  attitudes 
somc*timc‘s  rc*sult  from  such  terse,  un¬ 
motivated  assi;>nments  as,  ‘‘Memorize 
twentv  live  lines  of  poc*trv  for  tomorrow 
—  and  know  them  pc*rfectlv.’’  Hovs  and 
girls  l(K»k  with  hostile  eves  at  teachers 
who  sav  this.  Marv  and  Fom  and  Alice 


didn’t  like  the  jxcem  in  the  first  place; 
Peter  and  Jane  didn’t  understand.  Thus 
classrcxcni  unhappiness  grows  like  Jack’s 
Heanstalk. 

If,  then,  the  child  has  lK*en  left  un¬ 
touched  aesthetically  at  the  reading  of 
the  |xx*m,  the  necessity  to  carve  with¬ 
in  his  memory  a  picture  of  symixils 
meaningless  to  him  plunges  him  into 
clee|x*r  dislike  for  that  which  is  difficult 
and  thereby  strengthens  unfavorable  at¬ 
titudes.  Promptly  he  rebels,  seeing  the 
futility  of  memorizing  that  which  he 
d<x*s  not  yet  comprehend. 

Problem  Created  hy  Teacher-Chosen 
Passages 

This,  it  seems,  has  served  as  a  hlexk 
—  demand  memorization  —  a  giving 
hack  in  unfeeling  fashion  to  the  te.icher 
those  lines  of  |X)etry  which  he  with  the 
class-lxx)k  enjoys.  If  lines  are  to  he*  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory — and  the  act  does 
hold  definite  values,  for  only  in  the 
original  words  is  there  a  polished  pat¬ 
terning  of  sound — would  it  not  be  ad- 
vant.'igeous  to  have  the  bovs  and  girls 
ch»x)se  those  with  adolescent  signifi¬ 
cance? 

Quantity  an  Important  P actor 

Tim  Jones  mc*morizc‘s  gladly.  His 
teachc*r  never  makes  demands  tcxi  great 
for  him.  Or  if  the  lines  bv  chance  arc 
more  than  several,  Mr.  White  dcx?s  not 
insist  that  bovs  and  girls  repc'at  the  lines 
alone.  logther,  as  they  say  the  words, 
they  gain  feelings  of  security,  of  one¬ 
ness  with  the  group,  and  satisfaction 
comes  in  chiming  in  as  words  become 
familiar. 
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The  teacher  Tim  had  last  year, 
thou^^h,  expected  far  t(X)  much.  At  such 
times  Tim  gave  up — he  wouldn’t  even 
try  hc'cause  he  knew  he  never  could  com¬ 
plete  the  assignment,  nor  could  any 
other  person  in  the  r(K)m  except  Marie. 
Marie  could  do  anything,  academic,  hut 
she  couldn't  bait  a  h(X)k,  and  spiders 
made  her  cry — a  thought  that  somehow 
gave  I'im  strength.  Yet  there  was  not 
enough  to  help  him  transfer  wortls  from 
page  to  memory. 

riuis  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
child  who  memorizes  willingly  several 
lines  of  |XK*trv  revolts  wlietj  he  is  given 
a  large  amount  to  learn.  Successful  ex- 
|HTiences  must  always  be  within  grasp 
of  the  child  so  that  he  may  gain  the 
satisfactions  that  come  from  achieve¬ 
ment.  And  no  sr)-called  normal  child 
will  eagerly  achieve  the  word-for-word 
reproduction  of  acres  of  lines  in  the 
literarv  field. 

Wcmoriuug  as  PniiisInucHt  Ih’pinrcd 

Certainly,  though,  nieniori/ing  is  not 
uithout  merit — if  used  with  discretion. 
\(»w  I.orna  really  dreads  it.  Once  she 
had  to  learn  fifteen  lines  when  she  stay¬ 
ed  after  scIkh)!  because  she’d  talked  in 
(|uiet  time.  I'rom  then  on,  learning  flow 
of  words  was  only  a  distasteful  chore. 
She  limped  arul  stumbled  over  words 
that  day,  cl(Kk  conscious.  She  never 
could  repeat  them  accurately,  and  thus 
the  iM-auty  of  original  lines  was  lost. 
She  saw  them  only  as  a  series  of  de¬ 
manding  words,  instead  of  svinlxtls  of 
thoughts  that  never  eould  he  well  ex¬ 
pressed  if  it  were  not  for  them.  Iluis 
memorizing  must  never  become  a  form 
of  punishment,  nr  pleasure  is  crushed 
before  it  is  born. 

Value  in  Original  Words 

Memorization  truly  is  essential  to 


mastery,  for  one  never  fully  knows  a 
p(K‘m  until  he  knows  its  language.  Only 
when  he  has  s|X)ken  it  himself  does  it 
bc’come  a  true  part  of  the  experience. 
Once  alterations  are  made  in  thought 
and  phraseology,  original  effectiveness  is 
gone. 

Arnold  learns  lines,  t(K).  lie  sparkles 
as  he  s|X)uts  them.  “I  think  I  know  just 
how  the  p(K‘t  felt  that  day.  lie  wanted 
to  fly  way  up  high.  Only  he  didn’t  have 
a  plane  or  any  wings.  So  he  found 
words  to  do  the  flying  for  him.”  Truly 
to  have  memorized  the  language  of  the 
poem  is  to  have  re-liveil  the  emotion  of 
the  poet  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Natural  Learning  I'aiored 

When  the  children  find  a  selection 
they  enjoy  and  then  work  on  polishing 
of  lines,  the  learning  is  not  forced,  hut 
natural,  a  kind  of  planned  remember¬ 
ing  with  difference  in  conn(»tation.  If 
they  approach  it  with  sinceritv,  witli  uti- 
derstanding,  and  with  eagerness,  case 
of  memorization  comes  to  them. 

Certainly  unless  the  child  can  see  the 
value  of  the  lines  involved,  he  has  no 
gain  in  memorizing  them.  ”1  don’t  sec 
why  we  have  to  learn  that  stuff!”  jim 
grumbles  openly  with  attitude  lK)th 
black  and  blue,  suggestive  of  the  dam¬ 
age  done  already. 

"Hec  ause  I  told  you  to!”  Those  words 
so  terse  from  Mr.  Williams  do  not  help 
in  any  way.  Yet  what  a  chance  here  for 
the  teacher  to  guide  jim  into  seeing 
values,  to  o|x*n  doors  now  barred  to 
true  appreciation! 

.Miss  I’owsley,  however,  meets  the 
challenge.  An  academic  magician  is  she, 
for  bv  lier  skillful  use  of  words,  her  in¬ 
sight  and  her  understanding,  she  shapes 
attitudes  of  eagerness  from  those  of  real 
unwillingness;  she  inverts  dr(M)ping 
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mouths  and  makes  them  into  smiles.  She 
knows  how  to  untie  the  uots  from  the 
‘‘I  don’t"  ’s,  makiiiK  them  "I  do”-ers. 

‘‘WJiy  would  you  want  to  drop  the 
course?"  she  asks  of  them.  “Ix-t’s  drop, 
instead,  the  adverb!  Now  who  wants  to 
memori/e?" 

"I  tio?”  c(imes  the  chorus. 

('ouccniiun  StUili'ut-Si'U’ctcd  l.ines 

It  has  oiten  Iktii  iound  much  better, 
when  the  child  has  Iktii  j'uided  into  uii' 
derslandiiiK  lines,  that  he  Ik-  allowed  to 
choose  the  ones  he  wishes  to  remember. 

"('an’t  we  pick  out  the  ones  vve 
want?"  asks  l*enny,  like  an  eager  shop- 

“No!”  roars  Mr.  Springer,  lie’s  twice 
as  hig  as  she  is,  s<»  he’s  entitled  to  his 
two  cents’  worth.  He’ll  show  them  he’s 
Ixiss  here,  even  though  he’s  Mr.  Meek 
at  home.  I  he  fact  that  he  is  hen-|>c‘cked 
puts  him  in  a  iiioikI  that’s  fowl.  And 
enthusiasm  blacks  out  like  a  television 
picture  when  a  tuln*  gives  way. 

Mrs.  (ireen  ikkIs  happily,  though, 
\N  hen  I  reddie  asks  her.  I'aces  brighten 
ami  eyes  lly  bird-like  over  lines  but  re¬ 
cently  grown  meaningful. 

At  times  the  child  is  much  surprised 
at  his  remeiniHTing  those  lines  that  he 
has  said  In'causc*  they  bring  him  pleas¬ 
ure.  "(eepers,  I  didn’t  know  that  I  could 
say  that!"  Harold  exclaims  with  happy 
iiuredulitv.  (Juite  without  warning,  it 
suddenlv  seems  to  him  the  lines  are  his, 
and  he  is  |ileased,  for  he  has  made  no 
const  ions  (‘ifort  to  memori/e. 

W  hen  he  chiKises  consciouslv  what 
lines  to  learn,  he  should  understand  that 
he  must  always  carry  through  without 
abandoning  a  thought  or  line  because 
it  overruns  the  numlx-r  that  has  been  as¬ 
signed.  No  niKin-day  whistle  must  blast 
him  from  a  scaffold  with  the  bricks 
half-laid. 


Values  in  Memorizing  (ireat 

Some  teachers  use  another  means  of 
motivating  memory  work.  Mr.  Johnson 
lists  the  worthy  passages,  and  boys  and 
girls  discuss  their  literary  value,  and  in 
the  special  study  of  the  lines,  they  tend 
to  learn  unconsciously  the  lines  to  which 
he  has  intentionally  exi>osed  them. 

U  hatever  worthy  techni<|ue  is  usc*d, 
however,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
there  is  \alue  in  retaining  the  original 
words  of  a  thought  artistically  express¬ 
ed,  for  in  re|K*ating  worthy  words  of  an¬ 
other,  one  tends  to  have  awareness  of 
the  |XK‘tic  way  of  looking  at  life.  It 
makes  for  a  heightened  sensory  reaction, 
a  keener  sense  of  value  for  words. 

i'.reation  of  I'leasant  Attitudes  Sought 

Vet  much  |H‘dagogic  insight  is  need¬ 
ed  to  keep  an  atmosphere  of  willingness, 
and  to  know  pleasant  ways  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  end.  Always  we  must  aim 
at  the  "I  do!"  res|V)nse,  with  its  conno¬ 
tation  of  academic  eagerness.  Where 
is  the  Iniy  or  girl  who  dix's  not  feel  a 
glow  at  hearing  familiar  words  in  which 
he  can  join,  in  the  very  saying  of  which 
he  can  experience  more  deeply  that 
whiih  reveals  itself  in  print? 

Surely  teachers  should  recognize  that 
in  most  cases  jKK'trv  can  be  learned  with 
comparative  ease  by  little  folks,  as  well 
as  by  big,  and  that  through  thoughtful 
guidance  of  the  students  into  a  willing¬ 
ness  and  eagerness  to  learn  the  |XK,‘t’s 
words,  teachers  can  |HTpetuate  pleas¬ 
urable  experiences,  a  thought  as  warm¬ 
ing  as  a  cup  of  steaming  tea. 

Crrtainly  in  the  words  of  Hilda  Conk- 
ling  are  found  artistry  and  truth: 

l  oveliness  that  dies  when  I  forget 

C’omes  alive  when  I  remember. 


Reading  for  Thinking 

%  j.  MAIU.AN  SllOlU  S 
L nivcrsity  of  Illinois 

THMIU'  is  \()  reading  without  luMdin^s,  and  oviTall  or^ani/ation  and 

thinking.  IVrliaps  all  of  us  have,  design. 

at  one  time  or  another,  "read"  a  Other  factors  that  may  atfeet  s|Hed 
few  pa^es  and  suddenly  realized  that  we  and  comprehension  are  related  to  less 

knew  nothing  that  was  there.  We  reeoK-  tangible  asjxcts  of  the  material  — the 

ni/eci  all  the  words,  hut  our  minds  were  clarity  of  the  writinn,  the  field  of  knowl- 

with  something  else.  I  his  waste  of  time  ed^e  from  which  the  writing  is  drawn, 

is  not  readin«.  I  his  is  not  the  skill  that  the  complexity  of  the  ideas  iK'inR  de¬ 
al!  parents  and  educators  want  for  thil-  velo|Hcl,  the  author’s  style  and  choice  of 

dren.  licadiiiK  involves  understandin^,  yvords,  the  kind  of  writinj»  CixK’try,  nar- 

interpretation,  and  evaluation,  and  rative,  description,  ete. ),  the  rapidity 

these  are  thought  prexesses.'  yvith  yvhieh  ideas  folloyv  one  another, 

S(»  one  can  think  yvithoiit  reading,  and  the  extent  to  yvhieh  ideas  are  fully 

hut  one  cannot  read  yvithout  thinking,  developc-d. 

Or  to  put  it  another  yvay,  reading  and  Still  other  factors  that  determine 

thinkin^  are  inseparable  yvhen  the  print-  readinj;  speed  and  eomprehensjon  arc 

ed  yyord  is  involved  in  the  thinking.  directly  related  to  the  reader,  his  person¬ 

ality,  and  his  environment  yvhile  read- 
.S>m/  anti  Conipri’licnsion  it, g  — how  he  feels  ryvhether  he  is 

Pnthahly  only  those  yvho  have  yvorked  slcrpy,  alert,  healthy,  ill,  calm,  nervous, 
yvith  it  closely  for  a  long  time  eyen  bc'-  relaxed,  tense,  etc.),  yvhat  he  has  on  his 
gin  to  realize  hoev  extremely  compli-  mind,  his  emotional  stability,  his  vision, 
eated  the  reading  prexess  is.  It  includes  yvhether  he  like-s  t*i  read,  his  mental 

all  the  skills  and  abilities  involvcxl  in  ahilitic-s,  his  reading  skills,  his  ideals, 

thinking  as  yvell  as  those  related  to  the  his  hi;isc‘s,  his  prejudices,  his  freedom 

learning  and  use  of  printed  symbols,  from  distractions.  All  these  and  many 

Consider  for  a  moment  just  a  feyv  of  more  he  brings  to  his  reading  job  and 
the  factors  that  mav  help  to  determine  each  may  help  to  determine  hoev  he 
hoyy  rapidly  you  read  and  hoev  yvell  vmi  reads. 

comprehend.  Some  of  these  are  directly  Ifiit  most  im|H)rtant  of  all  to  Ixtth 
related  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  reading  comprehension  and  s|K'c-d  are 
the  material — size  of  tv|x*,  type  style,  those  factors  that  relate  the  reader  to 
blackness  and  sharpness  of  print,  (|uali-  the  material  he  is  reading  the  back- 
tv  and  tone  of  paper,  size  of  page,  or-  ground  of  experience  he  has  for  this 

gani/ation  on  the  page,  amount  of  yvhite  material,  his  pur|x)se  for  reading  it,  his 

space,  kind  of  illustration,  placement  interc*st  in  this  field  and  espc-cially  in 

of  illustration  on  the  page,  relations  of  the  part  of  it  alx)iit  yvhieh  he  is  re.-iding, 
illustration  to  text,  headings  and  sub-  bis  mental  set  yvith  respect  to  this  job 
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and  to  this  material,  his  familiarity  with 
the  fX'culiarities  of  style  and  phraseol¬ 
ogy  of  this  author  and  this  field,  wheth¬ 
er  these  new  concepts  are  compatilile 
with  or  contrary  to  those  he  already 
holds  in  this  held. 

It  is  im|M)ssihle  to  say  which  one  of 
these-  or  the  many  other  factors  that  may 
affect  a  persem's  reading'  is  most  crucial 
in  reading  for  thinkin)^.  l-or  any  one  fx-r- 
vm  nearly  any  one  of  them  could  play 
a  major  role.  A  c  hild  who  can’t  see  well 
enough  to  distini>uish  the  word  forms, 
can't  read.  I  lie  emolionallv  upset  child 
may  not  Im-  able  to  read  or  think  until 
liis  emotionality  is  more  stable.  The  pc-r- 
son  willi  strong  prejudices  may  not  even 
he  able  to  understand  an  opiMisin^  itruu* 
ment.  |H-rson  with  no  background  for 
his  reading  is  imat’inini;  meanings.  The 
re;  icier  willi  no  pur|vise  in  mind  collects 
tr;isli  and  jewels  ;ilike  and  often  clcx-sn’t 
know  one  from  the  other. 

U  bile  all  these  factors  must  lx*  rec- 
oKui/ed  as  real  determinants  in  the  reacl- 
inj;  pnxe-ss,  and  none  can  lx*  overl(Kikc*cl 
as  clues  in  the  imjirovement  of  reading 
and  lhinkini>,  a  few  must  lx*  singled  out 
for  S|)ecial  attention  —  not  heciiuse  they 
are  more  im|Kirtant  in  the  reading  de¬ 
velopment  of  any  one  child,  hut  Ix-cause 
they  are  more  central  to  the  thought 
pnxesses  of  reading  for  all  children  and 
adults. 

W  hat  one  gets  from  re;icling  depends 
heavilv  u|xin  what  he  brings  to  it.  With¬ 
out  aclec|uate  experience  bac  kground  for 
a  passage,  aclc‘(|uate  comprehension  is 
im|>ossihle.  Perhaps  this  is  easic‘st  sc‘en 
in  its  extreme.  If  the  reader  has  no 
me;mings  in  his  experience  for  the 
words  he  sc*es,  there  c;m  lx*  no  under¬ 
standing,  no  interpretation,  no  evalua¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  there  can  lx*  no  thinking 


alxHit  these  words,  except  perhaps  vague 
wonclerings  of  w  hat  it  is  all  about. 

A  most  im|X)rtant  part  of  reading  and 
thinking  alxuit  that  which  is  read  must 
cle|x*ncl  then,  on  earlier  ex|x*riences. 
And  the  amount  and  kind  of  compre¬ 
hension  including  of  course,  the  amount 
and  kind  of  thought,  is  very  cle|X‘nclant 
upon  this  earlier  ex|K-rience.  It  would  be 
a  grievous  error  to  think  of  exjx*rience 
limiting  comprehension  in  an  all  or  none 
manner.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  contin¬ 
uum  in  a  weh  of  partial  understanding, 
parti;d  conceptions,  ;ind  partial  ;ihilitic‘S 
to  see  ;incl  use  the  concepts  clc*velo|x*cl  in 
the  p;issage. 

Meaning 

A  high-sch<M)l  hov  was  asked  to  de¬ 
velop  the  meaning  of  the  often  cpioted 
lines  from  Scott’s  /  ady  of  the  l  ake, 
“  I  he  stag  at  eve  Inicl  drunk  his  fill, 
\\  here  chinced  the  moon  on  Monan’s 
riH”.“  To  him  the  mc*;ining  was  fairly 
clear.  “.A  fellow  without  a  cl;ite  had 
drunk  all  he  could  hold  at  a  tavern  call¬ 
ed  Monan’s.  And  the  ni(K)n  was  shining 
on  the  tavern,  or  maylx*  it  meant  they 
were  selling  nuK)nshinc*  there.”  Iliis 
me;ining  iindouhtedly  is  not  Scott’s  and 
is  different  from  the  picture  you  or  1 
might  bring  to  these  words.  Hut  it  is 
unfair  to  say  that  he  has  not  compre¬ 
hended.  Have  you  and  I  unclerstocxi 
these  lines  when  we  have  different  men¬ 
tal  pictures  ;ifter  reading  them?  Have 
the  other  students  iinderstcxxl  Scott’s 
|xissage  when  one  thinks  of  a  rill  as  a 
hill,  and  another  as  a  valley  on  the 
moon?  Has  a  child  no  comprehension 
of  the  rounciness  of  the  earth  when  he 
thinks  of  it  as  round  and  flat  like  a  coin? 
Is  the  hoy  who  put  Scott’s  stag  in  the 
tavern  any  farther  off  than  the  hov  who 
has  never  left  the  plains  when  he  reads 
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about  the  Alps?  Or  the  boy  from  the 
tropics  when  he  reads  about  snow?  Or 
1  when  1  read  about  protons  and  neu¬ 
trons? 

llie  |)oint,  of  course,  is  that  words 
are  symbols  to  stand  for  something,  and 
what  they  bring  forth  depends  on  the 
experience  of  the  person  doing  the  read¬ 
ing.  If  we  want  these  symbols  to  have 
exact  meanings,  as  they  can  with  pre¬ 
cise  definition,  then  we  must  build  exact 
experiences  iK'hind  them.  I’lie  time  to 
learn  what  osmosis  means  is  not  while 
reading  the  word,  hut  while  learning 
alxtiit  it.  And  in  this  instance,  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  prol)ahly  easier  ileveloped  hy  dem¬ 
onstration,  observation,  and  experiment. 

A  rich  program  of  learnings  at  home 
and  at  school  and  a  g(HKi  reading  pro¬ 
gram  are  not  different  things.  I'liey  are 
two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  W  hen  there 
are  the  beginnings  of  a  chemistry  lah 
in  the  basement,  or  a  few  seeds  in  a 
flat  f)ox,  or  an  active  science  program  at 
sch(M)l,  the  rich  backgrounds  of  mean¬ 
ings  are  being  develo|H-il  that  must  be 
there  if  the  reading  <»f  science  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  understandings,  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  evaluations  tliat  make  reading 
a  thinking  process. 

I'nr/'osc 

While  the  reader’s  experience  back¬ 
ground  provides  a  basis  for  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  thought,  the  reader’s  purpose 
sets  the  conditions  for  d(»ing  the  job 
efTicientlv.  How  fast  does  a  good  reader 
read?  W  hat  does  the  gcMnl  reader  com¬ 
prehend?  How  does  the  good  reader 
think  while  reading?  These  (piestions 
don’t  have  g(K)d  answers,  because  they 
are  f(K)lish  (piestions.  When  such  (pies¬ 
tions  are  asked,  the  reading  prtKess  is 
not  understiMKl,  for  the  extremely  vital 
role  of  the  reader’s  purpose  has  bc‘en 


forgotten. 

Would  we  ask  a  carpenter  how  fast 
he  can  build?  Or  how  well  he  can  build? 
Or  what  he  keeps  in  mind  while  huild- 
ing?  He  would  think  we  had  lost  our 
minds.  W  hat  is  he  building?  W  hat  are 
the  S|K‘cifications?  Tor  w  hom  is  he  huild- 
ing?  To  what  use  is  the  building  to  Ik* 
put?  If  we  answer  tliese  (piestions,  he 
can  answer  the  first  ones. 

•So  it  is  with  reading.  If  the  reader 
knows  what  he  is  reading,  and  for  what 
purjxisc  he  is  reading,  he  can  then  tell 
us  how  rapidly  he  can  do  the  joh,  what 
he  plans  to  get  from  it,  and  how  he  in¬ 
tends  to  do  it. 

A  g(M)d  reader  may  cover  material  at 
a  thousand  words  a  minute  and  do  an 
excellent  job  if  all  he  wants  is  a  general 
idea  of  what  the  passage  is  alxmt.  He 
may  cover  the  same  material  at  fewer 
than  a  hundred  words  a  minute  and  al¬ 
so  do  an  excellent  joh  if  he  now  wants 
to  recall  all  tlie  ideas  of  tlie  passage  in 
se(pience  and  relate  them  to  another 
se(pience  that  lie  has  in  mind  from  an¬ 
other  hook.  He  is  using  different  reading 
skills  during  these  two  readings,  and  he 
is  using  them  efficiently  in  both  in¬ 
stances.  Tlie  (lifference,  of  course,  is  in 
the  job  he  set  for  himself.  It  is  a  difler- 
eiHc  in  liis  purpose  for  reading. 

Tlie  reader  who  can  read  only  to  re¬ 
call  facts  is  as  handicapiH'd  as  the  build¬ 
er  who  can  build  only  t(M)l  sheds. 
.\either  of  them  has  the  skills  in  com¬ 
mand  to  Ik"  able  to  vary  their  techniipies 
to  the  re(purements  of  the  task.  The  in¬ 
experienced  workman  has  only  a  few 
t(H)ls  and  a  few  skills  in  the  use  of  these*. 
He  sjMiils  his  product  hy  using  these  few 
t(H)ls  and  skills  where  others  are  rc- 
(piired.  The  inexperienced  reader, 
whether  he  is  a  child  learning  to  read 
or  an  adult  learning  to  read  well,  bun- 
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^Ics  llic  job  ill  nuuh  the  siime  in.inner 
and  tor  nuith  the  same  reasons.  He 
la(  ks  skills,  and  he  olten  us(‘s  those  he 
lias  lor  inappropriate  purposes. 

I  xamples  ol  inellicient  reading  re¬ 
lated  either  to  unclear  delinition  of  pur¬ 
pose  or  to  inahility  to  use  the  skills  that 
lit  the  purposc-s  are  almost  t<K)  eommon 
to  single  out.  There  is  the  student  who 
can't  understand  why  he  did  (XHirly  on 
the  test  when  he  read  the  material  seven 
times.  I  here  is  the  person  who  reads  a 
nocel  as  if  it  were  a  textlxnik.  He  has 
memori/ed  all  the  insi^nilic  ant  facts  sur¬ 
rounding  Ihe  story  and  now  eomplains 
that  he  hasn't  time  to  read  as  many  nov¬ 
els  as  he  would  like.  And  there  is  the 
person  who  pa^cs  throut>h  a  IxKtk  Kxik- 
in^  for  a  fact  without  tr\in^  the  index 
or  t.ihle  of  contents.  None  of  these  are 
iisini'  the*  skills  that  the  task  recjiiires. 

I'rut  lice 

To  improve  the  elliciencv  of  skills, 
whether  they  Im-  in  reading,  drawing, 
computing,  c arpenterinj»,  ccKikiiiK, 
inn,  lishinn  or  somethinn  else,  reipiires 
pr.utice.  Tortiinatelv,  muc  h  of  this  prac¬ 
tice-,  Ixith  in  sc  hcMil  and  out,  can  lx-  had 
while  doinn  the  joh.  And  fortunatelv 
tcKi,  those  jobs  whe-re  inellic ienev  stc'als 
the  most  time  and  c  ifort  are  those  that 
we  line!  ourselcc*s  doinn  more  frc-(|uent- 
Iv.  Thc-se  then  yet  the-  most  on-the-joh 
practice-.  In  .idclilion,  cif  course,  delih- 
c-rate  practice  sc-ssions  can  lx-  sclu-clulc-cl. 

At  this  point,  it  cannot  lx-  ovc-rem- 
phasi/c-d  that  just  anv  kind  of  practice 
won't  do.  \\  idc*  readinn  is  no  panacea 
for  ri-adinn  inc-Hic  ic-nev.  The  prac  tice 
must  lx-  dirc-ctc-d  toward  the  inahilitv. 
Practice-  materials  must  lx-  carefully 
chosc-n  to  develop  the  skills  nec*dc*cl  to 
rc-ad  for  a  particular  purpose.  If  a  reader 
is  fairlv  c-Hic  ient  in  sc  anninn  a  passage 


for  a  |H-rtinc-nt  fact,  hut  has  great  clilTi- 
culty  reading  a  passage  to  select  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  suixirclinate  ideas,  there  is  no 
gfc-at  nc-c-cl  for  him  to  practice  scanning 
for  a  fact,  hut  there  is  real  need  for  prac¬ 
tice  in  reading  to  select  the  central  and 
suixirclinate  ideas. 

Home  remedies  without  a  complete 
and  profc-ssional  diagnosis  are  prohahly 
as  inc-ifectual  or  even  dangerous  to  edu¬ 
cational  growth  as  are  such  remedies  to 
physical  health.  And  this  prohahly  is  es- 
|x-cially  true  in  as  complicated  an  edu¬ 
cational  area  as  that  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  reading  and  thinking.  Tor  even 
though  an  attempt  was  made  here  to  in¬ 
dicate  something  of  the  com|ilexity  of 
these  prexessc-s,  space  permitted  only  a 
vc-rv  partial  coverage. 

liuruiug  to  1  hiuk 

I  hinking  was  mentioned  only  as  a 
part  of  the  reading  pnxe-ss.  l  earning 
to  think  surely  is  as  much  a  part  of 
reading  and  thinking  as  is  learning  to 
read,  ^ct  with  these  clangers  of  over- 
sim|>liiication  clearly  in  mind,  a  few- 
things  to  keep  in  mind  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  reading  and  thinking,  might  lx-  as 
gc-nc-rallv  good  as  a  warning  to  get  plen- 
tv  of  sleep,  eat  nourishing  food  and 
cirice  safely.  If  these  few  sim|ile  guides 
to  Ix-tter  reading  arc-  of  any  value,  they 
are  prohahiv  as  applicable  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading  Ix-vond  the  primary 
gracic-s  as  thev  are  to  the  improvement 
of  adult  reading  hahits. 

1.  I’rohahiv  the  lirst  c|u<-stion  the 
gcxxl  rc-acler  answers  for  himself  is, 
"What  am  I  reading  for?  What  do  I 
want  from  this  material?"  I  his  sets  the 
task  and  enahles  eHicienc  v  if  his  know  l¬ 
edge  and  skills  arc-  (-cjual  to  it. 

2.  f)nce  he  is  into  the  material,  lie 
should  lx-  sure  that  he  is  understanding 
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well  enoii^'h  to  satisfy  liis  reason  for 
reading.  If  he  is  reading  for  fun,  the 
only  test  is  whether  he  is  enjoying  him¬ 
self.  Hut  if  it  is  a  work-type  joh,  the  con¬ 
cepts  needed  for  the  joh  must  be  under- 
st<M>d.  1  his  judgment  may  send  him  to 
easier  material  or  to  related  hackground 
materials.  It  may  even  re(|uire  some  lirst- 
hand  experience  to  make  the  material 
meaningful.  Hut  whatever  it  takes,  there 
is  no  substitute  for  enough  hackground 
knowledge  to  give  meaning  to  the  ver¬ 
bal  symliols. 

While  he  is  reading,  the  g(M)d 
reader  is  always  partially  aware  of  his 
reading  skills.  He  is  enough  aware  of 
them  so  that  he  recognizes  at  once  when 
the  skills  he  is  using  aren’t  the  most  elli- 
cient  ones  he  might  use.  He  then  shifts 
them  with  changes  in  the  material  or 
with  changes  in  his  needs. 

4.  As  he  plans  to  improve  his  read¬ 
ing,  he  probably  would  gain  more  by 
turning  his  attention  first  not  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  reading  abilities,  hut  to  the 
reading  jobs  required  of  him.  Why  do 
I  read?  l  or  what  pur|ioses  tio  I  read? 
Or  in  the  classrtKim  —  For  what  pur¬ 
poses  do  the  children  in  my  rmim  read? 
For  which  of  these  purposes  is  practice 
needed  ? 

5.  Once  he  has  l(Kated  the  kinds 
of  reading  where  he  needs  practice,  he 
might  ask  whether  there  is  any  reading 
of  this  kinil  that  he  needs  to  do  or  wants 


to  do.  if  he  can  accomplish  a  real  joh 
while  practicing,  so  much  the  better.  In 
any  instance  the  content  learnings, 
which  in  this  practice  are  of  secondary 
importance  to  skill  development,  should 
Ik-  worthwhile  in  themselves. 

6.  Now  as  he  In-gins  to  practice  in 
his  reading  for  a  particidar  |nir|M)se,  he 
might  turn  his  attention  to  his  skills. 
W  hat  is  giving  me  trouble  in  this  joh^ 
How  might  I  do  it  faster?  W  hat  could 
I  do  to  get  it  better? 

In  (.  'omlnsion 

1  hat  this  is  an  oversimplilied  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  deveirtpment  of  more  elli- 
cient  reading  and  thinking  aliout  that 
which  is  read  cannot  Ik'  denied.  A  read¬ 
ing  S|H.‘cialist  could  cite  huiulreils  of  as¬ 
pects  of  reading  ability  that  aren't  even 
mentioned  here.  He  could  also  oiler  val¬ 
uable  help  with  any  of  the  factors  men- 
tioneil  or  discussed  above.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  mention  that  this  discus¬ 
sion  was  not  intended  as  a  guide  for 
the  diagnosis  of  reailing  dilliculties  or 
for  the  improvement  of  reading  abilities. 

It  was  instead  a  brief  consideration  of 
some  of  the  factors  affecting  reading 
and  thinking,  and  an  ecjually  brief 
group  of  suggestions  that  might  form  a 
general  guide  for  the  improvement  of 
reading  with  respect  to  two  of  the  most 
im|iortant  of  these  factors  the  experi¬ 
ence  which  the  reader  brings  to  the  page 
and  the  reader’s  purpose  in  reading. 
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I  At  IS  Os  A  'I'l  At  III  R.  By  Htafricf 
Slrph«-ns  Nathan.  OhicaKo.  l{^•Kn^‘ry.  1956. 
$4.00. 

TVachtTs  will  fnjtiy  rcadinK  this  very  hu¬ 
man  doc'iimciil  which  is  the  life  story  of  a 
inciiilHT  of  the  profession.  Beatrice  Nathan 
In'Kan  her  teachiriK  cart’er  in  a  small  moun¬ 
tain  town  in  California  in  1915.  I-rom  her 
destriplion  of  her  schtMil,  her  hxlKinK.  and 
her  problems,  one  miKht  surmise  that  the 
time  was  closer  to  the  Civil  War  than  to 
World  War  I.  'Hu  story  is  a  fascinatinK  and 
vital  one  and  Beatrice  Nathan  is  not  afraid 
to  air  her  prejiiducs  and  dislikes.  She  d<H-s 
not  like  much  that  is  K<iinK  on  in  schiMils 
tfxlay  and  she  abhors  sihools  of  education. 

— W.  P.  S. 

Aominisiraiion  Of  Ij.fmfntary 
St  iiooi  s.  By  Harlan  I..  llaKman.  N.  Y. 
MKiraw Hill.  1956.  $5.00. 

Professor  llaKman,  Dean  tif  the  CadleKe  tif 
I'diication  at  Drake  University,  presents  a 
most  ctnnprehensive  picture  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  St  h(x>l  principal  in  thi’  settinK  of  present- 
day  education  in  this  well  orKani/ed  anil 
metiiulouslv  prepared  text.  The  Ixiok  is  tle- 
siKnetl  primarily  for  use  in  classes  for  the 
preparation  of  elementary  schixil  principals 
hut  it  will  also  lx-  useful  to  in-service  prin¬ 
cipals  and  other  schixil  administrators.  The 
emphasis  is  upon  the  principal  in  relation  to 
the  role  of  education  in  sixiety  and  more 
espicially  to  the  place  of  the  elementary 
schiMil  in  the  whole  task  of  education.  Such 
foundational  aspirts  of  administration  as 
planniiiK,  orKani/ation,  and  authority  are  ful¬ 
ly  disiussi'd  in  relation  to  the  problems  of 
curriculum  development,  supervision,  admin¬ 
istration  of  pupil  piTsonnel,  home-schixil  re¬ 
lations,  schiMtl  and  community,  the  schixil 
plant,  miMlern  aids  in  teachinK,  and  whole 
life  of  the  elementary  schixil.  The  chapters 
are  liicidlv  written  with  carefully  prepared 
summaries  anil  hihlioKraphii's. — W.  I*.  S. 


I  hf  !!i.fmf.ntarv  S(  hoof  I’ri.ncipai. 
Ai  Work.  By  William  V.  Hicks  and  Mar¬ 
shall  CJ.  Jameson.  N.  Y.  I’rentice-Hall.  1957. 
$4.50. 

I  his  is  a  very  refreshinK  approach  to  the 
work  of  the  elementary  schixil  principal.  As 
such,  it  should  prove  very  helpful  to  those 
who  are  new  to  the  job  and  it  can  serve  as 
a  Kiiide  to  those  who  are  seasoned  veterans. 
The  Ixxik  follows  the  principal  alxnit  his 
work  and  it  covers  the  day-to  day,  month-by- 
month,  and  year-hy-year  reijuin  mints  of  the 
job.  The  problems  and  issues  are  clearly  dc- 
iineil  and  ways  of  meetinK  and  facinK  up  to 
them  are  carefully  delineated. — W.  I*.  S. 

{ Ttaiifi.;  Thi:  Siiihy  of  yiii  U.  S.  Sf:n- 
ATF.  W’illiam  S.  W'hite.  N.  Y.  Harix-r.  1957 
$3.75. 

The  way  the  United  States  Senate  operates 
is  admirably  told  in  this  enKaginK  fxxik.  Mr. 
White,  chief  OinKressional  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times  tells  the  story  of  the 
orKani/ation  he  calls  “the  Institution"  with 
wit,  humor,  and  directness.  He  respi-cts  the 
Si'nate  and  extolls  its  honor  and  vitality.  He 
si'cs  also  its  uniipie  character.  How  the  Sen¬ 
ate  came  into  Ix'inK,  how  it  ileviTo|H‘d  its 
role  in  American  Kovernment,  how  its  mem- 
Ix-rship  has  maintained  its  curious  character 
over  the  years  are  some  of  the  facets  of  the 
volume.  The  philosophies  and  piTsonalties  of 
Kreat  senators  of  tixlay  and  of  the  past  are 
reviewed  and  numerous  anectodes  bring  the 
story  to  life — here  are  Senator  Rolx.Tt  A. 
Taft,  Tom  Cainnally,  Bvrd  of  V'irKinia.  "Joe" 
McCarthy  and  the  “inside"  on  the  MacArthur 
caw,  the  Army  v$  McCarthy  affair — and  a 
host  of  other  vital  as|xx'ts  of  senatorial  ac¬ 
tivity.  An  I'xcellent  Ixxik  for  Ixith  citi/en  and 
student. — W'.  1’.  S. 
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Society  And  Edccation.  By  H.  J.  Ilavig- 
hiirst  and  B.  1,.  NiTi({arU-n.  N.  Y.  Allyn  and 
Bacon.  1957.  $5.75. 

I'hc  authors  of  this  text  have  drawn  widely 
and  deeply  upon  the  sciences  of  s(x;io|oxv 
and  anthropoloxy  in  order  to  amass  material 
that  will  lx-  of  help  to  teachers  as  they  face 
the  problem  of  understandinx  how  individu¬ 
als  Ix'come  ciKiperatinx  members  of  a  complex 
sfX'iety.  I'be  IxMik  examines  the  place  of  the 
educational  system  in  the  stx'iety  which  it 
serves  and  it  (xtints  out  that  the  American 
school  sysR-m  performs  two  essential  func¬ 
tions.  First,  it  interprets  and  transmits  the 
values  of  stx'iety  and  assists  children  in  tak- 
inx  their  places  as  participatinx  memlxTs  of 
society.  Second,  it  promotes  the  ideals  of 
stx'iety  and  helps  children  to  make  their 
maximum  contributions  to  the  community 
and  thus  improve  the  six'iety  in  which  they 
live.  After  an  intrcKliiction  dealinx  with  the 
Xeneral  structure  of  American  scx'iety  and  the 
pr<x'esses  underlyiiix  sixial  development,  the 
authors  consider  the  scx'ial  environment  of 
the  child  and  the  adolescent  viewed  from  the 
stand|>oint  of  the  major  sixial  influences  that 
operate  on  him  -  the  family,  the  peer  xtoup, 
and  the  various  community  institutions.  Next, 
the  school  is  considered  as  a  sixial  institution. 
The  hnal  section  treats  of  the  teacher  as  the 
crucial  person  in  the  interaction  amonx  child, 
school  and  sixiety.  1  he  volume  is  a  serious 
one,  comprehensive  and  broad  yet  vital  and 
to  the  point.  Its  arranxement  with  text,  exer¬ 
cises,  and  suxKi’stions  for  further  readinx  is 
such  as  to  make  it  ideal  for  teachinx  purposes. 

— W.  I*.  S. 

Fodor’s  Modern  C>t  ides:  Britain  and 
Irei.and  1957;  France  1957;  Scandinavia 
1957.  N.  Y.  David  McKay.  1957.  $3.95  per 
volume. 

I'he  "F'lxior  (tuides"  have  Ix-come  standard 
equipment  for  the  Fluropean  traveller.  Ke- 
vised  and  reissued  each  year,  they  are  com¬ 
prehensive,  complete  and  carefully  indexed. 
The  list  now  covers  most  of  the  I'.uro|H-an 
countries.  Teachers  who  are  planninx  on  a 
summer  holiday  in  F.urope  should  invest  in 
the  appropriate  volumes  early  luxause  they 


contain  so  much  information,  and  offer  such 
wise  short  cuts  and  hints  for  the  traveller. 
They  are  also  loads  of  fun  to  read. — W.  1*.  S. 

Teaching  i.n  America.  Forty-Third  .An¬ 
nual  SchiMilmen's  Week  Prixeedinxs.  Fdited 
by  Frederick  C.  (irulxr.  I'biladilphia.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1956.  $2.00. 

The  prixeedinxs  of  SchiHilmen’s  Week  have 
been  published  eaeh  year  without  interrup¬ 
tion  since  1916.  It  is  with  this  volume.  Tea¬ 
ching,  in  America,  that  this  series  of  annual 
ri'ixirts  joins  the  family  of  publications  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  The  pa¬ 
pers  presented  in  this  volume  are  classified 
under  four  heailinxs:  Teachinx  in  America, 
F.lementary  F.ducation,  Secondary  Fducatioii, 
and  Administration.  Helen  C.  Bailey  and 
Pearl  S.  Buck  stimulate  the  reader  to  want 
more  after  they  discuss  teachers  and  the  tea¬ 
chinx  situation.  F.ixht  papers  on  elementary 
education  cover  topics  from  the  funda¬ 
mentals,  to  exceptional  children,  to  half-day 
sessions.  Ilarolil  It.  W.  Bi’tijamin,  as  only  he 
can  do  it,  discusses  the  fundamentals  in  re¬ 
lationship  to  early  Persian  education  and 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  cominx  out  with  "three 
C’s"  (Clommunieation,  Craft,  Character),  in- 
steail  of  “3  It’s”.  The  sixtion  on  sixondary 
education  includes  a  variety  of  papi-rs  with 
a  numlxr  of  unique  subjixts  incliidinx 
"Shakespiare  in  the  Sinior  Ilixh  SchiK)|,"  "A 
fieoxraphic  Ilixonnaissance  of  Creenland," 
and  "Creative  Dramatics."  Harold  Seashore 
anil  W'illiam  (].  (aiffman  hixhiixht  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  sixtion  with  their  articles  on 
testinx.  It  is  unusual  to  find  a  collixtion  of 
paiMTs  so  well  written  and  with  such  a  closi’ 
relationship  to  the  topic. — Jerome  laavitt, 
Assixiate  Professor  of  F.ducation,  Portland 
(Orexon)  State  Caillexe. 

The  (Jrdwth  Oe  Mi'sig.  By  If.  C.  Colles. 
N.  Y.  Oxford  University  Press.  1956.  $7.00. 

('.olles  history  of  music  has  ln-en  an  es¬ 
tablished  classic  in  its  field  for  the  past  forty 
years.  In  this  one-voluiiie  edition,  the  famous 
and  accurate  old  work  has  Ix-en  brouxht  up- 
to  date  by  tbe  emini-nt  musicoloxist.  Dr.  F'.ric 
Blom.  This  is  a  volume  for  the  shelves  of  all 
S('hiK)ls  and  collexes. — W.  P.  S. 
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Inis  IS  liAtiiiNc;  by  l.aunnco  I).  Ilas- 
k<  w.  Volt,  I'orcsman  and  Oi.  I*p.  xv-t-552. 
54.50.  1956. 

I  Ik-  c-xi'iliiiK  •<nd  uni<|ii<’  recent  liook,  I  MIS 
IS  'll  ACHING  liy  liaskew,  tan  serve  many 
piiriM»s<-s. 

I  be  volume  is  diliert  nl  Irom  the  stand- 
|Miint  of  its  mak<'U|>.  I  he  excitinK  phase  is  its 
arranKement  of  content  into  two  parts,  with 
one  color  lor  the  main  Ixxly  and  another 
( olor  lor  the  reh  rence  materials.  I  he  actual 
techniial  placement  ol  pictures,  pa^e  num- 
Ixrs,  columns,  ly|H-  si/e,  headiiiKS,  and 
(harts  are  masterly  handled. 

I  he  uni<|U(Mess  of  IMIS  IS  II  ACHING 
is  Inirne  out  in  the  content  and  informal 
sivle.  InleresliiiK  cases,  exhibits  of  education¬ 
al  materials  whu  h  are  used  hy  scho<)ls,  fac¬ 
tual  inlormatioii  presenl('d  in  an  understand¬ 
able  manner,  an  annotated  list  ol  rtx'om- 
mended  iilms  and  readinKs,  and  the  inclu¬ 
sion  ol  a  Klossary  of  educational  terms  make 
this  iMMik  more  than  a  mere  textlMxik. 

It  seems  to  me  that  IIIIS  IS  I  l'..\CdHN(> 
(an  serve  a  wide  audience  incliidiiiK  not  only 
students  of  education  and  colleKe  teachers, 
hut  laymen  as  well.  Here  in  one  volume  is 
found  materials  to  Kive  a  clear  insiKht  into 
what  teachinK  is,  somethiiiK  alniut  the  learn¬ 
er,  and  somethiiiK  alxnit  the  current  scene  in 
American  education  with  its  historical  foun¬ 
dation. — l{a(  hel  I).  Wilkinson,  Hunter  Col- 
IcKc  in  the  Ilronx,  N.  Y. 

(iiNiHAi  .Miniai.  I  unctions  Asso(  I- 
AiM)  With  Division.  Ily  Henry  Van  FiiKcn 
and  I!,  (deiiadine  Gihh.  Iowa  Stale  Teachers 
(aillcKc,  f'edar  I'alls.  1956. 

I  he  theory  that  arithmetic  should  Im-  learn¬ 
ed  throiiKh  a  few  Keneral  ideas  instead  of 
many  siHtilic  constructs  is  Kiven  a  further 
lest  in  this  study.  Division  as  successive  suh- 
lra(tion  of  divisors  is  the  one  Keneral  idea 
that  is  einphasi/ed  in  the  ex|>erimental  meth¬ 
od  that  is  compared  in  effectiveness  with  the 
conventional  procedure  of  stressinK  the  three- 
process  cvcie  of  the  oiHTation.  I'sitiK  twelve 
fourth  Kfade  classes  of  Des  Moines  and  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  the  investiKators  found,  in  a  very 
carefully  desiKned  studv,  that  the  (xperi- 
mental  methiKl  was  su|KTior  in  pnKliicinK  bet¬ 
ter  iinderstandinK  of  the  idea  of  division  and 


in  induciiiK  transfer  of  familiar  division  ox- 
IM'riences  to  unfamiliar  situations,  of  equal 
effectiveness  in  the  retention  of  skill  and  un- 
derstandiiiK,  and  less  effective  in  successful 
vilvinK  of  problems  previously  tauKht. 

Those  who  value  iinderstandinK  and  the 
ability  to  transfer  what  is  learned  to  new  situ¬ 
ations  more  than  mechanical  performance 
and  the  ability  to  recall  set  models  will  lie 
encouraKed  by  the  results  of  this  study. 

— John  J.  Kinsella 
I'rofessor  of  l.ducation. 
New  York  University 

.Mouth N  Aht  U.  S.  A.  Hy  Hudi  Hlesh. 
N.  Y.  Knopf.  1956.  $5.00. 

Oldsters  will  recall  the  darinK  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  .Armory  Show  that  ojK-ned  in  New 
York  in  I'ehriiary  iqi'}.  I'or  the  UnitcTl 
States,  "modern  art"  Ix-came  a  jMitent  force 
in  our  culture  alter  that  iiniijue  event.  Hudi 
Hlesh,  with  a  rich  hackKround  in  Ixith  art 
and  music,  subtitles  his  hook,  "Men,  llelx-l- 
lion,  ('.oiKjuest  1900-1(^56.”  In  its  paKC's, 
there  are  Ixith  |H-opIe  and  events —  Strc'Kht/., 
the  "291”  Ki<llcry>  l.illie  Hliss  and  Abhy  R(Kk- 
efeller,  'I  he  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Pc-kkY 
(tiiKKcnheim  and  her  "Art  of  this  Century", 
and  many,  many  more  landmarks  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  men  and  movements  of  contem¬ 
porary  art.  The  present  volume  grew  out  of 
Hlesh’s  study  of  modern  art  in  America  done 
for  the  Museum  of  .MixJern  Art. — VV.  P.  S. 

This  Is  .Mv  I  ah  11.  I  dited  hy  Stewart  Ci. 
Cole.  ,N,  Y.  Harpers.  1956.  $4.50. 

This  volume  comprises  the  convictions  of 
representative  Americans  of  today.  Two  broad 
trends  are  evidint  in  the  expressions  of  all 
of  these  contributors  as  they  discuss  the  faith 
they  find  necessary  to  sustain  themseivc's  in 
the  present  world.  One  Kroiqi  stresses  the 
view|Hiint  of  traditional  and  orKani/.ecl  reli- 
Kion;  the  other  s|N'aks  in  terms  of  the  |ni- 
teiit  values  of  secular  idealism.  Included  in 
the  twenty-five  contributors  are  such  |Hople 
as  Leonard  ('armichael,  .Allart  K.  I.instein, 
ITnest  H(K-kinK.  Horace  M.  Kallen,  William 
11.  Kilpatrick,  M.  I.  Ashley  MontaKue,  Gard¬ 
ner  Murphy,  Pitirim  Sorokin,  Mark  Starr, 
Ordway  Tead,  and  Holurt  L'lich. — W'.  P.  S. 


CONCORDIA  COLLEGE  .  THE  BETTS  READING  CLINIC 

MOORHEAD,  MINNESOTA  HAVBRPORD.  PENNSYLVANIA 

AnnouDCC 

THIRD  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  ON  READING 
71/NE  2Ath  -  2Bth,  1957 

EMPHASIS: 

PREVENTION  AND  CORRECTION  OF  READING  DIFFICULTIES 
The  1957  program  will  center  around  the  following  major  topics  of  dis¬ 
cussion: 

Non-readers  and  Retarded  Readers 
Superior  Students 
Directed  Reading  Activities 
Reading  Readiness 
Individual  Needs  in  the  Classroom 
Developmental  Reading 
DEMONSTRATIONS: 

Demonstrations  will  include  the  following: 

Non-reader  ' 

Superior  reader 

Group  Entering  First  Grade  '  ^  " 

Direct  Reading  Activity  in  the  Classroom 
Retarded  Reader 

Informal  Reading  Inventory  Laboratory  (Advance  registration  re¬ 
quired) 

STAFF: 

The  Conference  Faculty  of  35  Reading  Specialists  will  include:  Dr. 
Matilda  Bailcw,  Mrs.  Olive  S.  Berg,  Dr.  Emmett  A.  Betts,  Miss  Pearl 
Bjork,  Mrs.  Katherine  Bray,  Mr.  Donald  Clauson,  Miu  Signe  Cor- 
nelluson.  Miss  Geraldine  Doheny,  Miu  Phyllis  Flint,  Dr.  Edmund  N. 
Fulker,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Gunderson,  Mrs.  Esther  Haefner,  Mr.  Kendall 
Hosgard,  Miss  Caroline  Hodnon,  Miss  Dorothy  Johnson,  Miss  Edith 
Mifin,  Dr.  Alton  Romess,  Miu  Eileen  Severson,  MUs  Carolyn  M. 
Welch,  Miss  Betsy  WUley,  and  others  to  be  noted  in  the  program. 

TYPE  OF  PRCXJRAM: 

Demonstrations,  lectures,  discussions,  panels,  and  small  group  sem¬ 
inars  will  be  focused  on  reading  needs  in  clainroom  situation,  Kintkr- 
garten  through  coOege. 

CONFERENCE  HEADQUARTERS: 

The  conference  win  be  held  on  the  campus  of  Concordia  College, 
Moorhead,  Minnesota. 

ENROLLMENT: 

Since  enrollment  is  limited,  advance  registration  is  required.  For  a  copy 
of  the  program,  application  forms,  and  for  other  information,  write: 

Dr.  Walther  G.  Prausnitz 
Head,  English  Department 
Concordia  College 
Moorhead,  Minnesota  ' 


THE  filACE  M.  ABBOTT  TEACMEBS’  A6EBCT 

PHILIPPE  L.  JOYAL,  Manacer 

120  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON  16.  MASS. 

MtMBBII  NATIONAL  AOOOCIATION  TBAOHENO*  AOCNeiKO 

Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEV  YORK  CITY  PImm  i  VIkcmIr  7-9066 

PHILIP  C  GENTHNER.  Prop. 

MwwWr  NaUotud  A$$oeitHim  of  Toaehon’  AfMwto  A  Sufwrlor  Agomey  for  Swforior  foofk 


DDYSNT  BRr«.y 

Im  M  m  A  lose  epTHanaPOON  bloo.  b'*  ormoteh 

39th 

year 

Mmmtmr-a.A.  T.  A.  PHILAOBUPHIA  7,  PA.  PM  S-iXtS 

ef 

WRIT!  -  PMONK  -  VISIT 

Placaaent 

School  cuul  College  Poeition*  Luted  Throughout  the  Year 

Senrin 

From  PonR»y1<e«ii,  Delewaio,  AWtUrJ,  New  Jerear,  New  Yarti 

TEACEEB8  VEEDES — ^Elementary — Secondary — College.  We  have  ofBcially  lieted, 
hnndredf  of  eplendid  poeitions.  Wij  not  inTostigate  these  through  nsF  Our  many 
years  of  experience  in  placing  teachers — over  80  years  under  the  same  management 
— give  you  expert  guidance — so  important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately. 
*nrou  hare  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  loee.” 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Esublkked  1880  Succcsmt  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  rrth  Tear 

906  NORTH  SSYSHTH  STREET,  ALLEHTOWH,  FEHVA. 

Member  Nstionsl  Aeeodadon  of  Teacben'  Agendee 


NEWCOMB  &  GAUSS  CO. 

a 

Book  •  Job  -  CoHNoroial 

PRmTERS 

No.  1  CITY  HALL  AVENUB 


SALEM,  MASS. 


